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7 n 1991, the Governors Institutes completed their ninth summer 
season, offering highly motivated high school students and 
educators engaging experiential opportunities to learn together on 
Vermont college campuses in die Arts, International Affairs, and in 
Science and Technology. Coordinated with the Itistitutes, the Lead 
Learner program is designed to enhance teacher and school efforts in 
restructuring During the school year, the First Network supports 
and encourages Lead Learners and their school leaders to build 
upon each others innovation and success. 

All of these programs of the Governor's Institutes share fundamental 
goals with several other Vermont initiatives for change. All are 
helping to build a new vision of education: to define the needs 
of 21st Century learners, to transform schools so they can meet those 
needs, to promote standards of excellence in learning and leadership, 
and to create powerful partnerships between schools and 
communities. 

The second edition of "Leading & Learning" continues to chronicle 
events on Vermont's agenda for change from the personal and 
professional viewpoints of practitioners. Lead Learners tell what the 
Institutes programs mean to them immediately following and one 
year after their initial experience, principals tell about their plans to 
work together on common issues, state leaden tell about the projects 
they lead and the challenge and promise they see in the future. 
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What Is A 1991 
"Lead Learner?" 



Staff member Sally 
Murdoch hand* Lead 
Learner li nice 
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Lead Learners are a group of educators who 
are inspired by their own learning and 
professional growth and who want to lead 
others, inside and outside of classrooms, to inquire 
into, discover and express the highest values in 
education. They come to the Governor's Institutes 
in school teams to learn what it means to perform 
under very high expectations, and to uevelop inno- 
vative ideas to take back to their schools. 

Leading... The program associates two kinds of 
activities with leadership, believing that changes in 
roles and responsibilities in schools must begin in 
the classroom. Instructional leadership activities 
help teachers think of themselves as guides to, 
rather than authorities on, knowledge Traditional 
classroom roles position the teacher as an expert 
and the student as a relatively passive recipient who 
is usually exposed to knowledge rather than chal- 
lenged by questions Articles by Ken Martin on 
page 43 and by Helen Morrison on page 40 de- 
scribe how inquiry can take center stage in the 
classroom A statewide perspective on curriculum 
leadership is offered by Steven Gross on page 18. 



As a second focus, the Lead Learner program 
introduces school leadership activities that highlight 
ideas in recent literature on educational change as 
well as to provide teachers with a broadened con- 
text for working within their schools. Lead Learners 
help their schools by taking positions on steering 
committees, by initiating study groups and inquir- 
ies with their communities, and by applying a 
widened perspective in strategies to enhance their 
educational philosophy. Articles by Julia Hewitt 
and David Book on page 48, Bruce Douglas on 
page 49, and Carlene Bellamy on page 50 speak 
from this point of view. A statewide report on re- 
structuring is presented by Richard Tulikangas on 
page 6. 

Learning The program associates two 
more groups of activities with learning; teachers as 
learners, and students as co-producers of knowl- 
edge in reorganized learning environments. Teach- 
ers are at their best when they are excited about 
their own learning Being a Lead Learner helps 
teachers to experience the excitement of learning 
again, and to think about what they need to be 
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fulfilled as learners. Lead Learners 
examine their current habits in light 
of those experiences and establish 
new practices which extend the same 
conditions to their students. Lead 
Learners reflect on their teaching and 
use teaching to further their own 
learning. A statewide perspective on 
standards for Vermont educators and 
the future of professional develop- 
ment can be found on page 20 in 
Ken Bergs'.rom's interview of Susan 
Kuntz, the Chair of the Standards 
Board for Professional Educators. 

At the Governor's Institutes pro- 
grams, Lead Learners gain acce s to 
new knowledge and skills for teach- 
ing aiid they gain the time and op- 
portunity to confer with other profes- 
sionals who are developing capabili- 
ties to affect substantial classroom 
and school change. The Lead Learner 
program encourages educators to 
reorganize learning environments to: 

• T nfuse real-world learning and 
work, 

• Place more responsibility on 
students to work independently and 
collaboratively, 

• Use time and resources differently to create 
and sustain these environments, 

• Design instructional alternatives to accommo- 
date a range of abilities and talents, 

• Reorganize instruction so that students experi- 
ence more in-depth learning and engage in higher- 
oider thinking and learning tasks. 

The ideas of the Lead Learners and their reflec- 
tions on Vermont's goals for education are dis- 
cussed further on page 12. 

This 1991 edition of 'leading & Leai ning 1 ' also 
contains: first-hand reports on the experience of 
living and learning alongside highly motivated 
students at the Institutes, personal reactions to this 
year s events by teachers, ideas for new courses and 




Exeat the Director 
David Gibson leads 
a simulation at the 
I sad Learner s 
con ference prior to 
the Institutes. 



new school and community activities, news from 
established projects, and a review of the impact of 
the Lead Learner program one year after its incep- 
tion. 

We have been busy in Vermont! It is an exciting 
time to be a part of education, and Vermont is 
leading and learning from its innc /ative efforts. 

David Gibson 
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What Have We Discovered About 
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A year andahalj after the state awarded initial Challenge 
Grants to "Reinvent Vermont Schools for Very High Perfor- 
mance" we have a better understanding of the fundamental 
conditions needed for school change 
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n early 1990 and 1991 eleven school 
systems received initial grants from $10,000 
_ to $40,000 as incentives and partial funding to 
carry out their plans for change. We've learned that 
their efforts ride on waves of exhilaration and 
frustration, produce a great number of team meet- 
ings, and uncover a broad range 
# # # # of interwoven issues. What 

these schools have learned 
To act Upon their supports author Jane David's 

Vision schools need to identification (in the May 1991 

issue of Educational Leader- 
atticulate a concise set s hi p ) of the conditions neces- 

of goals and to f ° r * ho ° l ^ " l ! me " 

J * % knowledge, authority, and 

develop a continuing flexibility. 
strategic planning Time 

process for priorittZ- Each school has a team 

responsible for guiding the 
tng action, restructuring process. These 

# # # # steering committees meet regu- 

larly with the local school 
board, and with the community at large. In addi- 
tion to the steering committees, most schools have 
established special working groups, teams of teach- 
ers, and community liaisons to develop and man- 
age new ideas. These groups need time to meet 
svith each other, with their peers within the school, 
and with the schools community. Ultimately, as 
school wide change affects more and more ele- 
ments of the system, school staffs need more time 
and opportunities to collaboratively plan and act. 

Some specific examples from the Challenge 
Grant schools: • Danville School reports that the 
"team process is sometimes slower, bur, we believe 
it is the most effective vehicle for systemic change." 
• Westminster Elementary wants meetings to coor- 
dinate more fully with local social service agencies 
such as Southeast Vermont Community Action. 
• Mount Abraham teachers introduced a special 



week of learning - a Bicentennial Symposium - 
which required time consuming meetings to re- 
structure the school day, class groups, and teaching 
assignments. • Yearlong interdisciplinary team 
structures have been developed at several schools 
like Swanton Elementary Schools and at Cabot 
School. • Administrators and guidance staff from 
Burlington Technical Center and the Essex Junction 
Area Technical Center meet with the ten schools 
who send them students, to jointly work to elimi- 
nate the general track. • In Barnet, steering com- 
mittee meetings focus on developing resource lists 
and arranging for volunteers for their "Common 
Roots" food and environment project which is 
central to the school's restructuring efforts. 

These time consuming meetings for planning, 
managing, and assessing innovative programs are 
needed to bring about Vermont's educational 
reforms. 

The early results in th^se schools are the prod- 
ucts of more volunteer rather than paid time. At 
Otter Valley Union High School, for example, con- 
ferences and large group forums for establishing 
locai goals involve a large number of people. 
Smaller working groups then carry out the will of 
the whole But each school is also mapping out, if 
not already putting in place, structures that will 
ensure that ample planning and communication 
time are built into the system. The Elementary 
Schools of Addison Northeast Supervisory Union 
used minigrants to support collaborative work on 
schoolwide schedules that would include greater 
common planning time. Spaulding Middle School 
reworked the daily schedule to provide team plan- 
ning time. Cabot School changed the district 
calenda: to create blocks of two or three days for 
staff development, rearranging the separate days 
spread throughout the year common in most 
schools. The staff of the Neshobe School identified 
and implemented four different staffing and sched- 
ule changes to increase team planning opportuni- 
ties. 

These schools have learned that ample struc- 
tured meeting time is essential, not only because 
the changes underway are complex and are needed 
now, but because professionals need time for main- 
taining regular contact with their peers and to 
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The Challenge 
Grant Schools 

L Swan ton Schools (K-6) 

2. Burlington I Essex Vocational- 
Technical Centers (9-12) 

3. Addison Northeast Supervisory 
Union (K-I2) t Bristol, Lin- 
coln, New Haven, Monkton, 
Starksboro 

4. Otter Valley Union High School 
(7-12);Neshobe School (K-6) 

5. Lyndon Schools (K~8) 

6. Danville Schools (K- 12) 

7. Cabot School (K-l 2) 

8. Barnet School (K-8) 

9. SpauldingGraded School 
(6-8), Barre City 

10 Westminster Schools (K-6) 
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communicate effectively with the entire school and 
community 

Knowledge 

Foremost is vision. Vision, after all, is a state- 
ment of collective knowledge about what a school 
can and should be. Schools that have it are moving 
forward. Those that don't are getting it. The key 
elements of developing vision 

# # # # in Vermont restructuring 

schools seem to be brc?d 
An atmosphere school and community input, a 

which supports change cenlral focns on t learners ' and a 

clear sense of what is possible. 
must be flexible Vision supplies a picture of the 

to accommodate the whole and § ives educators lhe 

permission needed to accentu- 
(liverse levels of ate the positive, eliminate the 

readiness for change. irrelevant, and create what's 

missing. 

• • • • To act upon their vision, 

schools need to articulate a 
concise set of goals and to develop a continuing 
strategic planning process for prioritizing action. 
Transforming schools also need to creai- new ways 
to assess and measure their progress Action re- 
search strategies are being adopted by the Chal- 
lenge Grant schools as a part of their ongoing 
evaluation of performance 

Otter Valley offers an example of the goal set- 
ung-planning-e valuation cycle in action. In May, 
the school's restructuring team surveyed the school 
community. In the survey the community's mission 
and goals were restated along with things that had 
been done, or were in progress, to accomplish each 
goal Room was left at the bottom for people to add 
anything they felt should be included. The last page 
of the survey outlined targets for future years. 
Teachers were asked to rank their top five priorities 
from each of the goal areas, and then to specify 
which year the) wanted to see the target reached. 
For example. Otter Valley's first goal is to create an 
atmosphere for stir lent centered teaching and 
learning. The school celebrates the fact that its 
seventh grr.de is heterogeneous and grouped the- 
matically. The school offered summer grants to 
teachers to plan units, and saw an increase in the 



use of cooperative group techniques in classes. 
Among the school's targets are ideas for moving 
these accomplishments up to other grades. Teach- 
ers, community members, and anyone reading the 
survey can tell that the next five years holds prom- 
ise for many more thematic units, multiyear teacher 
teams, schoolwide expositions, and much more. 
The school has a vision. Its goals are clearly stated 
and being acted upon. Progress is being assessed 
and accomplishments are celebrated. The school 
and community are jointly planning next steps in a 
long term framework. 

Beyond the knowledge brought by vision, goals, 
and the strategic planning processes of change, the 
Challenge Grant schools are helping to develop 
knowledge in areas such as partnerships with par- 
ents and the community. 

• Swanton is piloting a summer lab school - a 
learning and fun festival - as a means for broad 
community involvement as well as a way to experi- 
ment with new teaching and learning strategies and 
structures. They have also established an active 
community council called the Forum on Families 
and Youth to work with the school and a local 
business roundtable as integral partners in carrying 
out school restructuring goals. • Staff organizers 
that facilitate community relations and build capac- 
ity for using new local resources are common to 
several of the Challenge Grant schools. • Lyndon 
Town built such a position after visiting and learn- 
ing from the Danville School. Other schools have 
built staff structures using community volunteers to 
share responsibility. • The Neshobe School de- 
signed a new extended day kindergarten. • Cab r *t 
maintains its close relations with the town's famous 
creamery • The Barne«. School works with 
Foodworks, hx. to create a comprehensive outline 
for community involvement at every grade level (K- 
8) to support projects focussed on food and the 
environment. • Westminster Elementary has a 
vision of minischools which integrate learning 
opportunities with families and community re- 
sources To address their vision a School/Commu- 
nity Club has formed around the idea of Saturday 
schooling for families. "Let's Talk" community 
forums invite input on the schools direction. 

The knowledge gained from these new programs 
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Reurcenting 1 hvmtSc/wolsj 

Challenge Grant Schools 


for \by High Performance; 


SCHOOL(S) DISTRICT AND 
CHALLENGE GRANT AWARD 


NUMBER AND GRADE 
LEVEL OF STUDENTS 


NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS 


KEY ELEMENTS / GOALS OF 
RESTRUCTURING PLAN 


Addison, NE Sup. Union 
(Bristol, Starksboro, 
Lincoln. Monkton, 
Beeman, New Haven) 

$10,000 


1727 
K-12 
(5 elem , 1 HS) 


87 


District level leadership lor and commitment to change, shared decision-making and 
community involvement, student pamapation in decisionmaking, comprehensive student 
assessment, district includes Mt Abraham UHS. alternative options for students, heterogeneous 
grouping, interdisciplinary teaming. Beeman Elem (New Haven). Robinson School 
(Starksboro). Lincoln Elem , Monkton Elem , and Bristol Elem - multiage groupings a, each, 
models or special and regular ed integration, and alternative elementary schedules 


Burlington & Essex 
Technical Centers 

$20,000 


Essex 289 
Burl. 301 
10-12 


Essex 30 
Burlmgtoiul 


Working with send ng schools to eliminate tracking, team teaching and applied cumcula with 
academic and vocational teachers; summer c? • tr academy for ion lech, ed student 
placement in area businesses; program alter n/es for at-risk students; explonng better joint 
use of Chittenden County tech ed resource, partnership with UVM lor staff development 


Cabot School 
$30,000 


246 
K-12 


22 


Scheduling redesign; interdisciplinary te-.m leaching at all levels, full integration of all ability 
levels, partnerships with Cabot Creamery for applied learning; m.cula.e high performance 
siandarus for parent involvement, shared leadership and student input, portfolio student 
assessments and new "senior projects' approach, partnership with St Michael's College for staff 
development, ne* learning technologies 


uanwiic viuage bcnool 
$10,000 


384 
K-12 


20 


Community outreach and involvement, middle school concept in grades 7 & 8 leacher 
internships in business for curriculum development, schedule redesign a. all levels for common 
planning; portfolio assessments; collaborative decisionmaking; thematic interdisciplinary 


utter valley LHS, Brandon 
$10,000 


690 
7-12 


26 


Interdisciplinary leaching, community involvement in goal-seuing/outcomes definition- 'ifelong 
earning opportunities for adults and pre-schoolers, alternatives for at-risk students; committee 
Iramework for planning and implementation of restmciunng; administrative team model for 
school leadership, heterogeneous grouping; miculation of necessary skills mastery for 
graduation ' 


Westminster Eicm. Schools 
$40,000 


373 
K-6 


18 


Mini-school approach to families of learners; communuy outreach and involvement- flexible 
scheduling/common planning time; planning for coordination of social services/individual case 
management lor students at-risk; muluage grouping at Primary Program 


udiiici ocnooi 
$15,000 


233 
K-8 


10 


School-wide interdisciplinary thematic core for restmciunng curriculum teaching and learning 
process; themes of food, agriculture, and the environment with sequential grade level 
development; partnership with Foodworks Inc to train staff, implement design; Integration of 
communuy resources 6 


Lyndon Town School 
$10,000 


700 
K-8 


10 


Community outreach and involvement communuy room as focal point for Involvement in new 
school; integration of special ed students, communuy-based service and training for students- 
teacher advisor program for middle grades; three instructional units for common planning ' 
time/team teaching r b 


Neshobe School, Brandon 
$20,000 


472 
K-6 


24 


i S n , v„ r ,vel ad r ShlP T dtl: SChtd r lt rtdtS1Rn f ° r C ° mm0n teaching; communuy 

snecial ed /il' n * T"*' ? T 1 ** POrtfoll ° •' SStSSmtm ^ r0i ^ of 
special ed /teaming of special and regular teachers; cooperative learning; partnering with UVM 

and Casileton for teacher prep and staff development 


Spaulding Middle 
School, Barre 

S 10.000 


285 
6-8 


21 


interdisciplinary thematic units, student and teacher directed behavior management system- 
house structure for grouping students and teachers, schedule redesign collaborative 
decision making, ponfoho assessment approaches community involvement 


Swanton Elem Schools 
$10,000 


678 
K-6 


31 


h Stuping, summer lab school design to experiment with teaching and learning 
innovations, staff development, parent and community involvement; team teaching 
collaborative planning and goal-setting with families 
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Educators need to 
continuously focus new 

methods > arrange- 
ments, and structures 

on articulating high 
performance outcomes. 
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will help shape how schools and communities will 
interact in the future. 

We are also learning that school staffs need to 
learn continuously. The Challenge Grant schools 
have created an insatiable need for new professional 
development. Teachers participate in programs like 
the School Development Institutes, the Governor's 
Institutes, the Elementary and Secondary Summer 
Institutes, and in content specific courses and 
school-designed courses like those offered bv Saint 
Michael's Coll. je and the Univer- 
ii i i sity of Vermont. For example, 

one credit courses have been 
delivered at the school site for 
greater authenticity in course 
content and greater participation 
by staff. Such courses strengthen 
team building and encourage 
growth of a unified local vision of 
education. The results also lead to 
changes in other areas of school 
decision-making such as schedul- 
ing and the use of school re- 
sources 

Other organizational partners also contribute 
significantly to knowledge of school change and 
suggest new paradigms for operating schools. The 
Vermont Middle Grades Initiative is leaving its 
mark on the Challenge Grant schools that serve 
those grades as well as several other communities. 
The Vermont Chamber of Commerce Education 
Committee has sponsored seminars utilizing busi- 
ness expertise in strategic planning and marketing. 
The Vermont Educational Partnership Project also 
supports the Challenge Grant schools through 
seminars and assists with developing links to the 
business community. Project SOLVE, a joint project 
with Johnson State College, for example, placed 
several Danville teachers with area businesses in the 
summer to develop classroom applications. 

On a broader scale the Regional Laboratory for 
Educational Improvement in Andover, Massachu- 
setts, is helping schools to gather and use their own 
data to plan and manage change, and is creating 
networks of schools who are developing as centers 
of inquiry. 

New programs are also emerging to help meet 



the demand for high quality, equitable, professional 
development. The Professional Standards Board, for 
example, is working with colleges and other profes- 
sional development providers to establish a Profes- 
sional Development Consortium to meet local 
needs and to make better use of Vermont s educa- 
tional resources for school change. 

Our knowledge about school change and about 
the art and science of reaching in Vermont, is in- 
creasing. The experience of the Challenge Grant 
schools is proving to be a key source of information 
in Vermont's quest for knowledge. 

Authority 

Authority is being redefined in reinventing 
schools. As decisions move closer to & jse respon- 
sible for implementing them, new forms of author- 
ity are emerging whicfi require group consultation 
and shared decision-making. In addition, schools 
are recognizing the need to engage their communi- 
ties in the process of defining student outcomes 
and helping to deliver on these outcomes. The nted 
for continual and consistent communication inside 
and outside of schools has therefore increased 
significantly. 

In the struggle to iedefine authority, some con- 
flict is inevitable. Significant changes create conflict 
as individuals are for^d to work out new roles and 
relationships. Group roles also need to be reas- 
sessed as restructuring committees, school boards, 
curriculum task forces, advisory boards, and teams 
of teachers find that their work intersects and over- 
laps, sometimes uncomfortably. 

Although it is complex and messy, the redefini- 
tion of authority is a fundaments! piece of the re- 
structuring puzzle. Several schools have staked out 
territory in this area. At Otter Valley the role of 
school principal has been redefined as a three per- 
son leadership team. The team concept evolved out 
of open discussions among teachers, the school 
board, and the superintendent as a way to share 
important responsibilities and to apply experience 
and expertise that existed within the school. 

Just down the road at the Neshobe School, an 
elementary school that sends students to Otter 
Valley, a different approach to shared leadership is 
evolving. A leadership team consisting of the prin- 
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cipal, assistant principal, and eight teachers will 
share a wide range of schoolwide responsibilities. 

Some schools also recognize that shared respon- 
sibility ultimately must include students. At Cabol a 
student advisory group on restructuring meets 
regularly with the principal. Several Otter Valley 
students participate with teachers and community 
members on restructuring committees. At the 
Spaulding Middle School a new behavior manage- 
ment system places significantly greater responsibil- 
ity with students for managing their own behavior. 
Teachers at Spaulding serve on a rotating basis as 
advisors in this system, which has resulted in far 
fewer discipline referrals. 

The picture of authority is complicated by ele- 
ments that are out of the individual school's con- 
trol. School budgets in hard working and sincere 
districts are still being defeated. New and untried 
processes of teacher relicensing are being formed. 
Reports are issued by business leaders, researchers, 
regional laboratories, and national councils, recom- 
mending action and suggesting areas for consider- 
ation. Responsibilities which formally rested in one 
place are soon to be located elsewhere. And as 
always, staff changes, especially in leadership, 
present new challenges. Who is responsible for 
change and how will needed changes be brought 
about, are questions under scrutiny as Vermont 
watches the Challenge Grant schools. 

Flexibility 

Underlying the other fundamental conditions 
necessary for school change is flexibility. Real 
change can be painful and some people are ex- 
tremely reluctant to risk it. So an atmosphere 
which supports change must be flexible to accom- 
modate the diverse levels of readiness for change. 
Individual schools are placing more value on time, 
rewards, training, and recognition of professionals 
who practice teaching as both a leading and learn- 
ing activity. 

Each change causes ripples in the school organi- 
zation. Effects in one area often have implications 
on other parts of the system. For example, teaching 
in teams is valued for what it brings to the teaching 
process. But in order to form teams, schools run up 
against issues of teacher evaluation. How should an 



English teacher be evaluated for his or her role in 
the science sections of a creatively designed pond 
study program? Teams run up against issues of 
student assessment. Are there more flexible, more 
authentic forms of evaluation than tests and grades? 
Individuals run up against issues of certification, 
curriculum planning, and responsibility for their 
future professional development. Do current certifi- 
cation regulations offer the rigor and flexibility that 
a high school Science teacher needs to be encour- 
aged to also teach Mathematics, and History, and 
Literature, and Art? 

We are learning that flexible and supportive 
systems are valued and meaningful. We are begin- 
ning to see ways to restructure not only schools, 
but districts, contracts, services, regulations, higher 
education, school improvement programs, and 
special education - flexibly as well as concurrently 
with the needs of the profession. 

Finally, a critical correlate to flexibility is ac- 
countability for results. While educators need flex- 
ible systems to create new forms of teaching and 
learning, educators also need to continuously focus 
those new methods, arrangements, and structures 
on articulating high performance outcomes. This 
challenge is at the heart of our work and sets the 
context for what we are learning about restructur- 
ing from the Challenge Grant schools. 

Rich T u I i k a n g a s 
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A Few Ideas 




The educational status quo, in relation to curriculum, struc- 
ture, educators, and communities, underestimates human 
potential. But there are promising signs that we hnow what 
we need to do tojix things. 

It yf ore often than not, the status quo in 
/ 1 /m schools sets up roadblocks for innova- 
JL VA- tion. • The curriculum is primarily 
driven by textbooks and the traditional demands of 
disciplines rather than the needs of learner: for the 
next century. • The structure is driven by the clock . 
and calendar rather than the tasks of learning, and 
it assumes that all students should study the same 
wide range and narrow depth of subjects in the 
same order everyday, moving from work area to 
work area at the sound of bells. • Educators are 
expected to work within those ^ame rigid bound- 
aries, to shift activities every 1 w minutes, and to 
work primarily alone, transmitting expert knowl- 
edge which is only certifiable in certain disciplines. 
• Finally, the relationship between schools and 
communities falls into a narrow band in which 
espoused support of schools and the reality of 
act^n do not always meet. This occurs, for ex- 
ample, when local service industry employers hire 
students without checking their status at school, 
hire graduates without asking for a transcript cr for 
evidence of their skills, knowledge, and attitudes. 

All of these issues need to be addressed if we are 
going to achieve Vermont s Goals for Education. 
We asked the 1991 Lead Learners for their views 
about those goals. 

The changes the Lead Ltarners advocate reflect 
discussions and action plans already underway at 
several Vermont high schools. Their thoughts rep- 
resent the direction of schools wanting to serve as 
centers of inquiry for communities of learners. 

L What should be the common core 
of experience for all students? 

Thr common core oj a student's experience should be 
nearly identical to the common core oj the teacher's 
experience, and should be common to the experience oj 
an administrator as well inquiry, a common acknowl- 
edgment that we all have questions and need the tools jor 
finding answers."- Geof Hewitt 



Students need an experiential and inquiry- 
driven curriculum that is meaningful to their lives. 
The core of experiences should be designed so 
students actively learn and experience growth each 
day, and see that same kind of growth happening 
in their teachers as well as their classmates. The 
student's own quest for knowledge and under- 
standing should be honored explicitly and publicly. 
At the same time, to meet the needs of community 
and society, mentors and teachers should take 
responsibility for guiding the implicit content of the 
student's quest. Themes for inquiry should persist 
throughout the year, showing a recurrent attention 
to central questions shared by adults and given as 
challenges to students. Students should experience 
daily community building, perhaps starting each 
day with a mind expanding question or dramatic 
moment. And we should ensure that the experience 
of school not shortchange one student with cur- 
ricular dreams of Camelot. These qualities in a 
curriculum can help schools achieve higher levels 
of student engagement and better develop the per- 
formance capacities of students minds, bodies, and 
spirits. 

"In an ideally restructured school, we would learn 
jrom people who live, and love, and are what they do" 
- Helen Morrison 

"J always knew this intellectually, but not until / was 
part oj lUe Governor's Institute on the Arts did I really 
come to believe that we as teachers need to be active!}' 
involved writers, scientists, and artists"- Julia Hewitt 

Students should see educators learning every 
day. Educators should set the tone, model the 
behaviors, and perform and evaluate themselves by 
asking for input from their students. Faculty 
projects, representing the learning interests and 
commitments of the faculty should be actively 
pursued during the school d and where appro- 
priate, the products of such effort should be exhib- 
ited alongside student work. Faculty should act as 
model learners whose own inquiry, interest, and 
dedication to learning help students create and 
evaluat: themselves in the light of adult standards. 
Standards from the adult world could also enter a 
student's experience if schools would involve at 
least one key member of the community outside 
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the school as a role model or mentor 
in a student's learning. 

"If students experience life while in 
school, they'll see learning as a lifelong 
adventure"- KenDelorge 

The daily core experience for 
students should include choices and 
independent paths, guided and 
reviewed by close personal advisors 
who "live with" - their students. 
The school should be a home base 
from which to move; the key word 
is mobiLy. The day should ini'ude 
time for content, time to talk about 
what it means, time for unstructuied 
doing and thinking, and it should be 
structured for a close fit with the 
energy level of a student's day. If students become 
involved with some of the planning and structure 
of their day, they may tell schools to use a variety 
of challenges, concentrate on what is truly impor- 
tant, keep the expectations very high, and give 
unwavering personal support for ultimate success. 
If educators followed such advice, they would be 
guides to resources for students who are gaining 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes for lifelong learn- 
ing. 

" We are never going to teach all the same things to 
the same kids"- Ken Martin 

Keep it simple. Schools should be centers of 
intrinsic motivation, which they can be, if they 
reward and support it. Texts should not be used as 
crutches for courses. Instead, multiple sources 
should be employed in the service of inquiry. Stu- 
dents need to work on real things that really matter 
in the adult world. Exemplary student and teacher 
work should be good enough to be shelved in the 
library for reference by others. 

* We need to create more opportunities for public 
performance, for the showing of our products, our arts, 
our projects, our dreams, lam absolute!)* convinced that 
all students must experience the thrill of seeing their 
pieces appear from time to time in a constantly changing 
gallery of our school community. * -Julia Hewitt 

Some of the changes needed do not have to wait 
for radical realignments of the structure, roles, and 



Vermont Goals for Education: 

Goal 1: Vermonters will see to it that every child becomes a 
competent, caring, productive, responsible individual and 
citizen who is committed to continued learning throughout life. 

Goal 2: Vermonters will restructure their schools to support 
very high performance for alt students. 

Goal 3: Vermonters will attract, support and develop the most 
effective teachers and school leaders in the nation, 

Goal 4: Vermont parents, educators, students, and other 
citizens will create powerful partnerships :o support teaching 
and teaming in every community. 
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responsibilities of educators. For example, move 
outside the building. Conduct a weeklong 
multidisciplinary symposium on a rich theme. 
Then extend it or try more than one theme per 
year. Have a faculty member shadow a student for 
a whole day and report their findings at a staff 
meeting. Invent ways for teachers and students lo 
work together toward common goals and to see 
each other in new circumstances. Have students 
identify areas of their own expertise which they can 
teach to others, then have faculty members coach 
them in those roles. Contact innovative people at 
other restructuring schools for ideas. 

"Every student should be promoted with a feeling of 
accomplishment." - Maureen Cunningham 

Measuring those feelings in students is not im- 
possible. It requires consistent and valued use of 
student self-reports and self-evaluations as primary 
elements in school assessment practices. Students 
and parents will see that schools highly value these 
elements only when risk taking and mutual social 
acceptance, as well as resolution of conflicts, are 
commonplace and generated collaboratively be- 
tween young people and educators. 

"The grading system snould be diagnostic and give the 
student a clear idea as to how to proceed to master the 
lesson at hand. It should be as clear to a student when 
they have learned to multiply decimals as it was when 
they learned to ride a bifce."- Bruce Douglas 

1 6 
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Staff member 
Bill Conley leads 

a discussion at 
the Lead Learner 
conference. 



Classroom assessments should build confidence 
and competence, and should record growth and 
document accomplishments by students. They 
should also be two-way streets so that teachers 
learn as muc K about their performance as students 
do about theirs. Criteria for exemplary perfor- 
mances which are required for promotion and 
graduation should be sent home in understandable, 
concrete terms and with examples for emulation 
and practice. Diplomas might list the important 
contributions made by the student, much as year- 
books do today for extracurricular activities, but 
with even more specificity : diplomas-as-resumes. 

The real curriculum is what happened, and \ >e don't 
pay enough attention to that."- Donald Graves 

2. What structures are needed to 
accomplish the core curriculum? 

"In the olden days, in order to be a blacksmith you 
worked for years. Ihenyou would bringyour best piece 
to the master. Ijyour piece was a/high enough quality, 
you were ready to end your apprenticeship." 
- Bruce Douglas 



To restructure schools, at least to a certain ex- 
tent, we have to restructure society. Changing 
community and family expectations must go hand 
in hand with changing schools. In order to do this, 
schools will need to spend more time developing 
their relationships with the community and less on 
some of the things they do now. But the enormity 
of this task should not deter us from immediate 
steps which can be taken within each school. 

"First, we need the 'structure' of FLEXIBILITY. 
Maureen Cunningham 

"A treaty must be shuck between the need for learn- 
ing by investigation and the perceived need to cover a 
certain amount of content by June." 
- Bruce Douglas 

Schools need flexible daily and monthly sched- 
ules, flexible work group arrangements, and flexible 
processes of assessing individual needs and pro- 
grams - for both students and professionals in the 
school. Maximum flexibility would allow us to 
teach very differently. Students could move from 
one intensive study to another. Enriching and chal- 
lenging activities could be led by people who love 
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what they do. Performances could abound, by 
students, by teachers and other professionals, and 
by guests from outside the community. Teachers 
could help process individual and group experi- 
ences and lead what is happening in the course of 
these focused studies by adjusting frameworks and 
questions to point to new "core area" - subjects. 
To do this well, schools need teachers who are 
willing to work in teams, who are willing to learn 
from students, who take risks in their own learn- 
ing, and who readily contract outside resources to 
expand both their o./n and their students' learning. 

"Schools need to provide ways for everyone to do 
something very well every day. " - Julia Hewitt 

" All students -good and bad - need affirmation and 
nurturing."- Bruce Douglas 

Whatever the structure, students should be 
allowed to progress individually and in multiage 
groups whenever possible. For example, students 
could progress within the curriculum and be pro- 
moted from different curriculum levels on the basis 
of well defined portfolio and exhibition require- 
ments rather than textbook completion. Students 
could show what they know in a variety of useful, 
entertaining, and definitive ways, not just by taking 
tests. 

"The school day needs to become sane, comfortable, 
and focused, Everyone must be involved in something 
they find a way to commit to. Everyone needs free time 
built into the day to regroup, to think well, to be alone for 
a bit"- Julia Hewitt 

Students should spend their school day utilizing 
resources - human, technical, personal, social re- 
sources - and choosing among performance op- 
tions for exhibiting their knowledge. Bells should 
not violate the atmosphere. Forty-four minute 
periods should not drive everything all of the time. 
Instead, the school year should have variety, as 
should the arrangements, groupings and 
coursework. Time off of school should be flexible, 
with real community action built into that time. 

The two most often mentioned structural needs 
of teachers are for planning and professional devel- 
opment time, and smaller, more flexible class ar- 
rangements. Failing to address these structural 
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deficiencies exacerbates a problem that is at the 
heart of the matter. Personal interactions - between 
teachers and students, teachers and teachers, and 
students and students - are currently being com- 
promised. Structures compromise relationships 
when clocks and calendars rather than exemplary 
performances drive the school day, when texts and 
facts rather than inquiry drive the content, and 
when summative grades and report cards rather 
than intrinsic rewards and authentic measures drive 
assessment. Schools should instead make relation- 
ships sacred to learner-cent .red structures. 

3. What do professional educators need 
to be the best they can be? 

"One of the things I need in order to find the artist, 
scientist and diplomat in myself- and to be the best 
educator I can be - is time at school to do my own multi- 
dimensional learning."- Helen Morrison 

"We also need time, space, and the permission to 
det mine for ourselves what we most need in order to 
get jobs done"- Julia Hewitt 

Educators need to be active excited learners. 
They need to be engaged in their own learning, and 
sharing that learning with peers, so they can trans- 
fer that excitement to students daily. As a context 
for their learning, educators need continual profes- 
sional development, and organizational roles that 
ma. z best use of their talents. 

Professional development is needed in 
colleagueship: team building, risk-taking, group 
process, communication, coaching others, collabo- 
ration, and in personal and organizational change 
processes. 

Recognition is needed to encourage teachers 
who take the risks of innovation, who ply through 
uncharted ideas and projects with little more re- 
sources than their wit and instinct. Schools also 
need to recognize educators who are positive group 
members, and who take pains to reach into the 
community and to make significant contact with 
parents. 

Finally, schools should reward the commitment 
and leadership interests of educators who would 
eagerly take up add-on? 1 responsibility in ex- 
change for greater autorx.. . 

IS 



"I'd like to see faculty meetings and department 
meetings which are more than just slogging through 
business items."- Bill Conley 

Educators need other professionals around thein 
whose own work and excitement for learning is 
infectious. Meetings should build collegiality. with 
educators sharing ideas, showcasing successes and 
failures, and providing each other with professional 
and personal learning occasions. These aspects have 
tc be planned, and structured to occur at least as 
regularly as the nuts and bolts issues that normally 
take up staff time. Professionals also need to teach 
in areas that stretch them to pose questions they 
cannot answer. And they need to work in noncom- 
petitive, integrative classroom and school frame- 
works that allow them to make flexible, mutual 
agreements with other professionals. An absence of 
these elements leads some teachers to become 
dropouts. One teacher writes, "It has been difficult 
for me this year to see faculty members who are 
one dimensional, still secure in the knowledge that 
they have a job' regardless of declining enrollment 
because of their double digit years of service. 
Teaching isn't just a job. It's a calling and lifestyle." 

"It is at least a partial truth that teachers teach as 
they were taught"- Bruce Douglas 

Higher education pedagogy needs to change 
simultaneously with precollegiate education. Expe- 
rienced teachers in the field have a vital role to play 
in educating future teachers. Acting as mentors for 
beginning teachers should be a regular activity - 
which should occur in an environment where stu- 
dents, experienced mentors, and beginning teachers 
all share a mutual search far knowledge and self- 
fulfillment. 

4. What should be the relationship of 
schools to communities? 

" We must create a sense oj trust and faith" 

- Ken Delorge 

"Communities need to sec results, and they need to 
help design what those results are going to be. " 

- Helen Morrison 

Schools should be places that feed creativity and 
excitement into communities. More important, a 



school should guarantee that every family in its 
community is made aware of its vital role in learn- 
ing and is helped to achieve its potential in that 
role. For example, schools can offer workshops in 
parenting skills like conflict resolution, or using 
family experiences as learning opportunities. Edu- 
cators can visit students where they live to gather 
information and make close personal connections. 
Schools help create communities. 

"The community will come in ij the school is a com- 
munitv."- Maureen Cunningham 

M 7"hc school should be a part oj and a reflection of the 
greater community., .a place where a student can learn 
by experience what his or her role in society might be." 
- Bruce Douglas 

The school community should state among its 
goals that it intends to bring the community in by 
drawing upon community expertise, and sending 
learners out to learn by doing and serving. By do- 
in^ so, the range of options for responding to indi- 
vidual learners' needs is greatly expanded, gains are 
directly felt by individual learners, their families 
and other community members, and the symbiotic 
relationship between school and community is 
nurtured - 

"Schools need classrooms outside the walls of the 
school building. Communities need to honor the attempts 
oj teachers and students to know each other better 
through frequent forays into the community. Partner- 
ships which train community members and leaders and 
school members to work cooperatively build the attitude 
that schools and communities vitally need each other" 
- Bill Conley 

The community should be a gigantic annex for 
its school. Communities should open new doors to 
student service and learning, offer scholarships to 
students for additional study while still in 
precollege years arid provide ample and broadly 
connected community resources to support the 
work of education. Schools should hold a business 
class at the bank branch, a health class at the hospi- 
tal, a life skills mathematics class at the grocery 
store. 

In turn, students should be visible, working 
contributing members of the community. The 
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school too, can be a resource to the town. At town 
meeting, a student committee can present us find- 
ings concerning community issues. The school 
facilities can house the year-round community arts 
and learning programs. 

Beyond the relationship between communities 
and their schools lie the state and nation. Commu- 
nities and schools that are taking risks need recog- 
nition and praise, and they need continued 
financial and technical assistance. One edu- 
cator writes: Tm from a town that is pretty 
insular, but loves its school. The town has 
been willing to take risks in learning and 
structure, but is now backing off - partly, 1 
think, because it worries whether its kids are , 
learning what they need for jobs, or feel well- 
prepared for college. There is nervousness 
arising where there has been ok-we'U-try-it 
support." 

The state-and national atmosphere for 
significant educational change continues to 
be open and supportive. But there is much 
work to do in school finance and gover- 
nance, in locally based professional develop- 
ment, in collective bargaining and contracts, 
in program and school approval processes, and 
much more. 

Incentive programs available in Vermont make a 
start in the right direction, but schools undergoing 
this magnitude of change need time as well as 
resources to develop community involvement for 
lasting and significant change. Public and private 
dollars and expertise will be needed for some time 
yet, before we can say, "Here is a school that is 
completely different - and highly successful at it 
Look at what its graduates are doing;' - Commu- 
nities and schools are watching carefully and mea- 
suring their risks and rewards against the currents 
of change. The waters are choppy, the winds are 
high, and innovative educators, who are used to 
fighting upstream, are staying alert. So far, the 
voyage looks promising. 



] History 401: The American Experience 
Math 301 J Algebra 2 
English 201s British Authors I 



Risk-Taking 101 j 

A Multidimensional Experience 
Students learn ways in which they can stretch 
themselves and find intrinsic motivation in any 
intellectual - artistic - spiritual endeavor. The 
qualities inherent in balancing external "must 
do's" with interna] "I want to's" will be dissected 
and explored through practices of the humanities, 
science and technology, the art of mathematics, 
and the physics of art . Student a wi 1 1 be evaluated 
by applause, real-world tests, and feeling good 
about themselves and the progress they have made. 



David Gibson flf 
the 1991 Lead Learners 

& Staff 
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The Vermont Common Core 
ofLearning 



Statewide conversation between educators and communities 
build consensus jor a new vision oj education for everyone: a 
Uarner f s Bill oj Rights. 

Over the past several months 40 Vermont 
teachers, administrators, students, parents, 
business professionals, higher education 
faculty and Vermont Department of Education 
people have been working to build a new vision for 
our state s education. During the next two years the 
Department of Education hopes to engage thou- 
sands of Vermonters, from every part of the state 
and from every background, in a dynamic conver- 
sation that will define: The 

• • • e needs of 21st Century learn- 

ers; successful instructional 
I fie goal OJ trie practices and school-ccmmu- 
Common Core is to nity relationships; models of 
. successful programs; ways to 

provide a Series Oj build a community 1 , educa- 

highly compelling li °nal ^sion; and likely pat- 
terns for organizing education 

interlocking strategies from pre school to adult educa- 
that Vteld many right ti°n. 

By working with great 
answers locally. num bers of Vermonters and 

# # # # by a thorough examination of 

the best national and interna- 
tional standards, we hope to build the maximum 
possible consensus. We must aim high because the 
future will demand excellent preparation and con- 
tinual learning. We consider the Common Core to 
be a Learners Bill oj Rights because it is a vision for 
everyone. Once we define the needs of learners, we 
must assure that everyone faces the future well 
equipped. We would not send a child out in a 
snowstorm without a warm coat. Likewise, we 
cannot send young people out into the world with- 
out the background for success. Schools alone 
cannot achieve this goal. It will clearly take all 
Vermonters to make this a reality. 

How are we £oin£ to do this? 

We feel that it is vital to start this process by 
going to the people of our state with a blank piece 
of paper. We want to know their thoughts first, not 
their reactions to our thoughts Therefore, the 



Common Core committee focus forums usually 
involve 30 to 60 people who are asked three open- 
ended questions during a three hour period. Facili- 
tators work with groups of about eight participants 
while a site director makes sure that everything 
runs smoothly. The three questions we ask are: 

1. What skills, knowledge and attitudes will learn- 
ers need to be successful in the 21st Century? 

2. What programs exist now that are in harmony 
with your vision? 

3. What can schools, communities, and businesses 
together do today that would make a difference? 

Participants have had two main reactions to 
these forums. First, they are glad to have been part 
of the process at an early stage. Second, they want 
to stay involved. We have a commitment to keep 
interested Vermonters aware of the Common Cores 
progress and to find ways for them to participate. 

Because our task is complex, we have organized 
the larger committee into task groups. By concen- 
trating on research, outreach, future forums, writ- 
ing, coordination, and the use of technology, we 
hope to expand the depth and breadth of our work 
over the months ahead. 

What will our work produce? 

We believe that Vermonters will care about and 
act on the Common Core of Learning only to the 
extent that they have had a hand in its design. Of 
equal importance, we are not out to create a series 
of right answers that should be imposed upon local 
schools. It is simply not appropriate for a state 
department of Education to prescribe highly de- 
tailed learning plans. We need to honor the excel- 
lent work in curriculum done by teachers and 
administrators'around the state. The goal of the 
Common Core is to provide a series of highly com- 
pelling interlocking strategies that yield m^ny right 
answers locally. 

Here are the five products of the Common Core 
of Learning, set to be presented in a series of re- 
ports starting in the winter of 1991. 

1. Needs for Vermont learners for the 21st Cen- 
tury. In this first report we will share Vermont- 
ers 1 vision of the kinds of skills, abilities, and 
attitudes that we all will need to do well in the 
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future. Important national and international 
trt.ids will also be included. 

2. Successful instructional qualities This report 
will describe the kinds of learning environ- 
ments, school-community relations, and busi- 
ness partnerships that lead to success. 

3. Models: Where can you see this? We will 
identify model programs and help interested 
Vermonters see and "touch" innovation as it is 
unfolding. 

4. Local Action: Getting things to happen in 
your town. Nothing in the Common Core mat- 
ters if it doesn't lead to local action. This report 
will be a 1990's update of The Vermont Design for 
Learning and will help local schools connect 
with their communities. 

5. Likely patterns of success. In this final report 
we will draw conclusions on the previous four 
efforts and project likely patterns for good qual- 
ity early childhood, elementary, middle level, 
high school, and adult education. There will be 
several examples in each of these categories for 
Vermonters to consider. 



That is a snapshot of our work. We are trying 
hard to build a vision of education that is: 

• Open and involving for everyone 

• Reflective of the best local, national, and interna- 
tional information 

• Adaptable to new needs and opportunities 

• Focused on matching state and national re- 
sources with outstanding local curriculum work 

Those who are concerned with education today 
have the distinction of bridging two eras. To bor- 
row President Roosevelt's phrase, "much is ex- 
pected of this generation." By our openness to new 
ideas and our teamwork with old and new friends, 
we will be equal to the task of illuminating a new 
vision for learning. 

By doing our work well, the Common Core of 
Learning will make common sense, in an elegant 
'way, and be a Learner's Bill of Rights worthy of the 
title. 

Steven Gross 
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A Hopeful Vision for Education: 

a conversation with Susan Kuntz, 
Chair of the Standards Board 



In July 1989 the Vermont State Board oj Education established 
the Standards Board for Professional Educators. This 23 member, 
teacher majority board, was ashed to define standards jor 
educators, to create a statewide professional development system, 
to issue, deny, revoke, and suspend licenses, to promote local and 
regional standards boards, to evaluate and approve teacher 
preparation programs, and to examine other issues in teacher 
education and licensing. Susan Kuntz, Ph.D., Director^ 
Graduate Programs at Saint Michael's College, is an i, r 
appointee to that board and is beginning her second year as chair. 
Recently she was asked about her personal thoughts on her 
involvement in education, her professional opinions on the work of 
this new board, and her aspirations for the future of the teaching 
profession in Vermont. 

Q, What is it in your personal life history 
• that brings you to education and most re* 
cently leads you to become chair of the Stamard.. 
Board? 

A % How does anyone really know why they are 

where they are? I come from a family of 
teachers and I understand the significance of that 
role. There are three guiding principles that help 
me formulate how I operate my life as well as my 
role as a teacher. One of those is trust. We make 
decisions, some by choice, some by circumstance, 
but we all make our own experience. It's fascinating 
to watch how experience unfolds, but you have to 
trust that it does so for some purpose. Another 
precept is an insatiable curiosity. I was always the 
one in school who said why? How? Please tell me 
more. What if everybody in the world jumped up 
at the same time, what would happen to the world? 
I wanted to read more, to know more. I think I got 
to a point in my learning where I knew I couldn't 
know it all alone, so I started talking to other 
people, forming groups of people. That led me to 
become involved with many groups who were 
concerned with being on the cutting edge of think- 
ing in education and other social arenas. Through 
my involvement with the Standards Board I feel I 
know a lot about the issues of educator standards 
and licensing. But my curiosity demands more. I 



like to think ahead to what might be the next steps. 
Where do we go from here? And the third guiding 
precept that has kept me in education is an 
overarching quality of hope. I always think there 
has to be a better way. I walk into schools and I 
sense the most hope of all the institutions in our 
society. I see the students and I say yes, yes, we can 
do this. That hope leads me to think about the 
changes that need to take place. 

Q, Is that the philosophy that has led you to 
• become chair of the Standards Board? 

\ t I have a vision of where we ought to be go- 
ing. I think our educational system needs a 
complete overhaul. We need to put together a 
framework that allows everyone to want to be 
curious and want to learn, that builds on our innate 
need to learn. There is a new paradigm thar is 
beginning to operate in this world. As 1 read Steven 
Hawkins and others on quantum physics, or 
Gustavo Gutierrez and other liberation theologians, 
there is a dynamic change taking place in the uni- 
verse. The frustrating part for me is that we are in 
the transition to this new framework. We have to 
be patient and let it evolve. I'm not always the most 
patient person. I have a vision that school will 
become a more interactive place that nurtures in- 
quiry and wonder, promotes hope. I am not so 
much concerned with the structure of schools, 
what they look like, as I am with the depth of what 
is being discussed, whai is really going on there. 



Q 



# Are there other key elements of your vision 

• for education? 

A t We need to create a communicative atmo- 
^ # sphere. How do we talk about learning with 
each other, how do we get our ideas known? How 
do we create an atmosphere where we can critically 
question society, where we can create an inquiring 
society? I used to ask my kids when they would 
come home from school, "Did you ask any good 
questions today? What did you ask?' 1 Their teacher 
jokingly suggested that I stop asking that because 
everyday before they left school they would ask her 
to help them think of a question. But at least they 
were starting to form questions and consider how 
to critically discuss an issue with somebody. 
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During this time when schools are perhaps 
V* moving toward your vision, how can the 
Standards Board help make a difference? 

A , I think the first thing that the Board has done 

is to bring together members who represent 
different constituencies in education and the public. 
They are speaking with one voice about what educa- 
tors should know and be able to do. We are starting 
to build a shared vision. And we are developing the 
underpinnings for what that might be. We are really 
talking about some of the basic issues. 



Q: 



Like? 



as the tensions with administrators due to the 
teacher-majority structure of the board, force us to 
consider what we need to know, do and believe. 
Were asking, "What must it feel like lo be an ad- 
ministrator whose professional fate could be deter- 
mined by a teacher-majority board" It is much the 
same as teachers have felt for years about school 
administrators making decisions that affect their 
professional lives. So I think that there are some 
healthy tensions that exist, and that's okay. That is 
how we grow and develop and change. I think the 
Board is creating healthy tensions and looking for 
that, and growing and learning as a result. 



J^. Like what teachers should know. What is the 
• depth of knowledge that teachers and admin- 
istrators should have? The Board has taken a stand. 
Educators need to be liberally educated. What does 
that mean? That's still being sorted out, but to me it 
n^ans that educators need to have a depth of 
knowledge in some content area. They need to 
know something about the great ideas of the world. 
And then we need to address what reachers should 
be able to do. How should teachers act and how do 
students respond to those actions. I like Nel 
Nodding's concept of caring. She tells about a Math- 
ematics teacher who is a caring individual. When a 
student says, "1 don't know how to do this math, " 
the teacher not only says, "Here, let me help you." 
The caring teacher wonders, "What does it feel like 
for this student not to be able to do math?" Teachers 
should act in an effort to really get at the depth of 
who this human being - the student - is, so that we 
can relate, Tha*'s where good pedagogy starts. 



Q 



# So it seems that beyond just what I, as an 

• educator, should know and be able to do, is a 



sense of the values that I should bring to our pro 
fession? 

Al Of course. 

Q. How can the Standards Board promote 
^ * that vision of an educator? 

A • °ne of the things we are doing is modeling it 
• ourselves. The issues that we deal with, such 




Q. What are some of the tensions that the 
^ # Board has experienced? 

A # On one level there is tension between stan- 
^ # dards and licensure. Which should drive the 
other? Are licenses minimal and standards optimal? 
There are also tensions between the different con- 
stituencies. We can learn a lot from each other. 
There is continuing tension about whether we 
should have an autonomous board. That will be a 
growing tension as we look to the role of the Beard 
chair in the future. The belief of the Board is that 
any of us members should be eligible and able to 



"Setting standards 
high encourages 
educators to move 
toward a vision 
of xhat schooling 
ought to be, " 
- Susan KuNfz 
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serve as chair of the Board, The way the role is 
currently configured, that cannot happen, because 
it is just too demanding a job for members to carry 
over and above their regular positions. 



Q: 
A 



What are the five standards that the 
Board has articidatedfor educators? 



The standards are learning, which I men- 
tioned before, the depth of knowledge; pro- 
fessional knowledge, which we commonly think 
about as what teachers should know and do; 
colleagueship, advocacy and accountability. The 
ones I am most vested in are colleagueship and 
advocacy because I think that they are part of a 
new paradigm for teaching. The content base, the 
pedagogy base, and even the accountability piece 
are ihings that have been expected for a long time. 
These others ensure that educators will go beyond 
that. They address some of the moral dimension of 
teaching. Colleagueship means taking more than a 
passing interest in what your colleagues are doing 
and how they are doing it. It means thinking of 
ourselves as learners working together to improve 
the learning of students and others. It means de- 
stroying the "egg crate" model of schooling where 
each classroom operates unto itself. We have a lot 
to learn from each other. It also means expanding 
the notion of who our colleagues could be besides 
other educators. Parents, community members, 
business people, and students themselves become 
partners in the learning process. Advocacy means 
that we start to support each other and what we 
really believe in and that we ensure that there are 
forums where we can do that. This means educa- 
tors advocate not only for their students in all areas 
but also for good learning wherever that might be 
taking place. 

QNow how do you see these standards and 
• their relationship to the current system of 
educator licensing in the state? 

A t 1 think of licensing as minimal competencies 
• that one would need to teach in an area. 1 
hope these standards point beyond that, that they 
encourage more than that. I think the standards 
represent a vision of what we want to happen, what 
we know about best practice, what we know intu- 



A 



itively about how people learn. And ! think, in the 
Utopian view, that we would not even need 
licensure. If the standards are set high enough and 
practitioners believe in them, or at least arrive at a 
consensus about them, then 1 think licensure be- 
comes a mute point. 

Q f As / understand it, licensure was originally 
• established to protect would-be practitio- 
ners and the public from a nepotistic system of 
appointing local teachers. What about the 
public's interest in education? Who looks out for 
them? 

That's a good question, I hope the public 
becomes more knowledgeable about what is 
happening in schools, I think the standards do 
protect the publics interest. They encourage educa- 
tors to connect better with the public. Remember 
that Standards Board members are themselves all 
members of the larger public, and there are certain 
members of the Board specifically designated to 
represent the public. As educators become more of 
a profession, we realize that we are obligated to 
many people. First, we watch out for the needs of 
our clients, the students. But also, we have an obli- 
gation to values and standards of the profession 
itself. Now when those come into conflict, it is 
important that we have the best people to sort out 
those dilemmas. 1 think we have those quality 
people on the Standards Board to deal with those 
kinds of questions. These are people who listen to 
the public and hear what they have to say and 
represent that point of view even when it might not 
be their own opinion. They are able to take mul- 
tiple perspectives. They have enough confidence in 
themselves that they are not threatened to hear all 
the points of view. 

Q, Tell me what the Board has been doing to 
• implement those standards. How will they 
impact practitioners in the field? 

A t The Board is monitoring the whole teacher 
• preparation field. One way it is doing that is 
to challenge the presidents of all of Vermont's 
teacher preparation colleges to find a new results- 
oriented way to approve programs. We're asking 
them to reexamine their own programs and to find 
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ways to improve them. We offer the standards as 
guidelines. We hope to deregulate the process if we 
can be assured of increasing quality. The other 
piece that we're trying to give away is the 
relicensure process being turned over to the local 
level. Practicing educators will need to address 
those standards with their local and regional stan- 
dards boards as they put together individual profes- 
sional development plans. The bottom line is that 
educators have to keep growing and enveloping. 

How do you think these local ana regional 
boards will make a difference for teachers 
and administrators? 

t I think the first thing a local or regional 
Li board does is to make teachers and adminis- 
trators reflect on what they do. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators are the ones who will develop a plan 
that makes sense for them. They ieed to anV v ze 
where they are personally and professionally. And 
then they need a vision of where they would like to 
be in seven years. Now how you get educators to 
balance their personal and professional needs be- 
comes problematic. What 1 need as an individual is 
not always going to jive with the plans of my 
school or district. 1 think the bottom line is to be 
true to oneself and then decide how much can be 
given up to meet the needs of the school district. 
I'm hoping that districts will also look at the com- 
bined needs of individuals to develop a district 
growth plan. Now if you find that your philosophy 
of education becomes radically different from the 
espoused philosophy of your school, perhaps you 
should find another school more closely aligned to 
your point of view. It is also important to remem- 
ber that plans are discussed with colleagues. No 
one develops a plan in isolation. That is the notion 
of colleagueship again, and that can be somewhat 
threatening for some individuals. 

Qi That seems to be evaluative. As an educa- 
V • tor develops a plan for growth, will this 
local or regional board approve it? 

\ f Yes. But remember that this is an evaluation 

of a professional development plan, not class- 
room performance. That responsibility still lies with 
administrators. 



Q t Which leads me to the difficult question of Jg| 
• how we address poor teaching. 

A t First, we all have to encourage professional 

• development. The Standards Board can offer 
guidelines for good professional development, but 
local and regional boards are going to have to ad- 
dress individual plans in context. Some people will 
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take little steps, others will take huge .caps, but 
every educator is growing. At the tough end of its 
duties, the Board does have the regulatory respond- 
bility for disciplining educators and denying, re- 
voking, and suspending licenses. The Board is 
dealing with these issues on a case by case basis as 
it establishes some level of doctrine. There are, 1 
think, very few teachers who ought rot to be in 
classrooms. But the first thrust must always be to 
offer a system of professional development that 
promotes growth. Again, the standards offer the 
guidelines to do this. Setting standards high en- 
courages educators to move toward a vision of 
what schooling ought to be. 

Q, How do you see educators as a 
• profession? 

A t 1 think the teaching profession nas a very 

• long and interesting history, but 1 think it is 
just coming together, just starting to emerge as a 
whole. It is different from other professions \u cur 
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"We need to put 
together a framework 
that allows everyone to 
want to be curious. " - 
Susan Kuntz 



bcHety in that everyone has had the experience of 
school. So when we talk about standards for educa- 
tors, everyone has an opinion of what that should 
be. Since public schools are publicly funded, we 
have to listen to what the public has to say. But in 
the last ten yea r s, we have seen the profession 
learning to speak with one voice. There are still 
many voices out there, but they are more consoli- 
dated than ever before. 

Q, What is on the Standards Board's agenda 
• for the upcoming year? 

A The establishment of the local and regional 
• standards boards will be an issue that will 
eventually touch all educators. Out purpose is to 
support the development of those boards. Con- 
nected to that is the Board's determination to plan 
an effective statewide professional development 
system. By professional development, 1 mean from 
pre-licensure all the way through to when people 
stop teaching. There is a continuum of becoming a 
tc^lier; trom teacher preparation and professional 
development schools or other partnership arrange- 
ments - to induction programs with .nternships for 
new teachers with lead or mentor teachers - to an 
accessible, affordable, practical and meaningful 
system for pracvcing educators. We re also looking 
at alternative routes to licensure other than through 
teacher preparation programs. 1 think we're going 
to have to look at that, but I'm not so sure it will be 
much different from the system we have now. 
That's why 1 want to talk in terms of a continuum 
of professional development that has many ways to 
meet a common set of standards. There is no one 
way to become a good teacher. The 3oard also 
wants to address the leadership crisis in Vermont 
schools, the issues that administrators face in their 
roles. 1 think the best way to do this is also through 
improved professional development opportunities 
for administrators. 

Q, Thinking about the issues of the Board 
• from your unique perspective as Director of 
Graduate Programs at Saint Michaels College, 
how do you feel about the future of educators in 
Vermont? 



A , 1 think it is very hopeful. 1 come back to my 
original point of view. 1 wouldn't stay in the 
profession if 1 didn't think it were hopeful. 1 think 
we're going to see more collaborative efforts, not 
only between educators but also between higher 
education institutions, and between those institu- 
tions and the public schools. The most exciting 
thing is that it all seems up for grabs. We can re- 
structure education to be whatever we want it to be. 

1 talk to graduate students who apply to our 
program, who want to become teachers, I'm push- 
ing now for licensure programs beyond a baccalau- 
reate degree, 1 think prospective teachers need to 
first be grounded in some knowledge base. I want to 
have the brightest and best in our classrooms teach- 
ing our kids. 1 war ;o make sure they have some 
content area that they understand, that they know 
the philosophical base from which they come, and 
that they can articulate that in some way. I don't 
want people who can just function in the classroom. 
1 want the be&t. 1 want the depth of knowledge, 
That is why this graduate job is perfect for me, They 
either have that depth or they don't gel into the 
program. Once they are in, we talk about how to 
teach content, and how to share their passion for 
their subject. These graduate students want to teach 
because they have a passion for learning and they 
want to pass that along to all age levels. 

1 believe what is most hopeful about the fu- 
ture of teaching is that more and more teacners, and 
those who aspire to the proiession, will continually 
look at who rhey are and how they wash to grow - 
the whole moral dimension of teaching. That is the 
exciting part: good people who know something 
about what they are doing and who work hard to 
become better. 1 think the Standards Board can play 
a very large role in promoting that hopeful future 
for the profession in Vermont. 

Ken Bcrgstrom 
talking with Susan Kuntz 
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INITIATIVES FOR CHANGE 



The First Network 



The summer programs of the Governor's Institutes are 
a beginning place. Students begin to see themselves as 
adults and professionals. Teachers begin to see 
themselves as learners, with a responsibility to help lead 
(heir schools. But the work of the Institutes doesn't end 
there. A major gru*:. from the Bay Foundation in 1990 
helped establish "The First Network" a program of 
communication and support which takes place during 
the school year. 

rhe First Network connects Vermont 
restructuring high schools who have sent 
teachers to be Lead Learners in the 
Governors Institutes. The network exists to provide 
a forum for the exchange and development of ideas, 
and to award discretionary minigrant funds to help 
schools achieve their restructuring objectives. 

The project is centered at Mount Abraham Union 
High School in Bristol and is (redirected by the 
Addison Northeast Supervisory Union Superinten- 
dent, Jim Lombardo, the district Curriculum Coor- 
dinator, David Marshak, and the Governor's Insti- 
tutes Executive Director, David Gibson. In addition 
to Mount Abraham, four other Vermont high 
schools are the network's founding members: Cabot 
School in Cabot, Champlain Valley in Hinesburg, 
Otter Valley in Brandon, and Mount Anthony in 
Bennington. 

Each high school's principal is the designated 
representative to the network and attends small 
working meetings to maintain contact and develop a 
common agenda for the project. During the 
network's first year, they defined a structure and 
discussed the potential functions of working to- 
gether. A process was created for developing, docu- 
menting, and mutually reviewing each other's uses 
of network funds. And the principals established an 
agenda for the future. At network meetings time was 
spent on the current status of each school's restruc- 
turing initiatives, on progress toward their minigrant 
ideas, and on developing issues for future work. 
One meeting was held via the Vermont Interactive 
Television network with Lead Learners and princi- 
pals attending in three sites: South Burlington, 
Randolph, and Springfield. 



An Agenda for the Future 

Leaders in Vermont': restructuring schools are 
risk takers. And if it's lonely at the top in status quo 
organizations, it's downright desolate at times for 
these educators. They need to get to know each 
other and to develop a common voice in order to 
support a vision of radically 
new schools. They need strat- • • • ♦ # 

egies and peer support for 

engaging their most commit- The network exists to 
ted faculty, their Lead Learn- pm)idg f f h 
ers, their community re- j j 

sources, their personal and exchange and develop- 
organizational abilities, and mmf f ^ d 

fulfilling their roles as team J y 

leaders in risky situations. award discretionary 

The principals agreed that min&anC funds to help 
the most important function A J F 

of the network is its useful- schools achieve their 

the field can talk frankly to • • • • • 

help each other meet leader- 
ship challenges and where there is a forum for 
them to develop a common articulation of needs 
and a collective set of strategies. These needs, and 
others, form the grounding for the future agenda of 
the network. 

In the course of several meetings the principals 
built a list of common concerns and developed 
ideas about how the network could h ip them. 
Their questions are grounded in a common experi- 
ence as leaders who have put themselves out front 
in support of rac ; al school change. The risks they 
take are based in a belief that incrementally im- 
proving schools is insufficient. "If we don't change 
significantly what we are doing and why we are 
doing it, restructuring will fail," says Champlain 
Valley's principal Val Gardner, "so, what are some 
of our most pressing challenges?" 

Teacher Certification and Contracts Are rel- 
evant educational leaders and organizations aware 
of and discussing issues of school restructuring that 
conflict with longstanding structures of certification 
and contracts? How will Vermont move to "declas- 
sify" teachers away from subject areas if innovative 
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schools want to move toward integrated studies, 
heterogeneous groups, and multifunctional roles for 
teachers as leaders and learners themselves? 

Standards - Some standards schools are held to 
now do not match up to the new structures they 
both need and are ready to create. Some standards, 
for example in areas of Public School Approval, or 
testing and grading practices, or other public re- 
porting processes, may not block, but seem so 
depressingly irrelevant to the central mission of 
schools. Shouldn't our standards have more focus 
on that central mission? 

Professional Development - In some places, 
teachers pack their bags for the summer. "See you 
next Fall," is not going to cut it in the future. How 
will we develop a system of professional develop- 
ment that requires, supports and rewards innova- 
tion and continuing professional growth? In addi- 
tion, in many instances, the publicly elected gov- 
erning boards don't educate thems^ves on the 
issues. How can risk taking principals help educate 
boards to avoid micromanagement problems and a 
lack of educational focus in the role of the board? 
Furthermore, when principals go out to talk to 
people in traditional forums, they speak to those 
who want to hear. How can school leaders become 
more proactive, better at targeting publics and 
working politically to change those parts of the 
system which defeat change efforts? 

Empowerment and involvement - We need to 
be clear that the collective empowerment risk- 
taking principals support is not for stonewalling, 
preserving the status quo, or a kind of conservative 
anarchy of special interests groups, but for 
reinvention. The veteran teachers in network 
schools whe say a particular event, or the year as a 
whole, has been so positive, have convinced princi- 
pals that "doing something - trying something out" 
is better than most of the other alternatives: plan- 
ning, talking about things, holding public aware- 
ness meetings. Principals know that students will 
become more involved only after teachers feel and 
have real power And there can be a real block 
against student and teacher empowerment unless 
school boards and communities are ready for it. 
Board and public readiness is paramount. What can 
we do to help each other? 



Here is an example of an issue 
shared among principals during 
a First Network meeting 

j j ow do you talk to parents whose 
lx kids are the guinea pigs for restruc- 
turing experiments such as an increased 
focus on cooperative learning? Don't get 
defensive. ("Well, this is restructuring...) 
Talk about the big picture, the new goals 
for education for 21st Century work- 
places, and the cycle of learning. Parents 
who are most concerned about what their 
child is getting in educatio n will be amo ng 
the most responsive to these arguments, 
because they want their children to reach 
farther than they did. Parents who are 
concerned about their children "mingling" 
with less motivated students need assur- 
ance that their child will be challenged, 
will not "catch the kooties," or be "dumbed 
down." Take every such challenge as an 
opportunity for a family teaching mo- 
ment. Part of that teaching moment is to 
thank them for expressing concern. Sug- 
gest additional ways that they can get 
involved in your school's efforts to create 
structures for blending the goals of edu- 
cation with their instincts about excel- 
lence in education. Challenge them back, 
to get active, to provide ideas ana to 
drum up community awareness and the 
involvement of concerned parents like 
themselves! 
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Broadly speaking the network is plannirg three 
levels of activities to address the strategic areas 
mentioned above: 

Leadership - Principals in risk-taking emiron- 
mentsneed strategic support in a professional 
seminar, where both formal and informal commu- 
nications can occur. Agendas for such meetings will 
be set by the network staff and published well in 
advance of the meetings. The suggested structure 
for these meetings will allow two hours for discus- 
sions on emergent issues and will then provide 
time for exploring the ramifications for both facul- 
ties and the public at large. The leadership dimen- 
sion of the network will first and foremost provide 
a nurturing, focused and directed outlet for leaders. 

Staff Development - A second type of meeting 
will support faculty. Network members and staff 
will visit teachers in their schools and bring to- 
gether different faculties to explore common issues 
and to provide a place for both sharing what is 
working and to address what is not. These meet- 
ings might include: sharing journal writings and 
documents from each school, school visits by 
project directors, combined inservice, a conference 
on a shared training issue such as heterogeneous 
grouping/setting up teacher exchanges, and creat- 
ing other plans for faculty study. 

Public Aw, , ness - The network will help 
remind the public and be a source of constancy in 
short, easily understood issues. An identity should 
develop around the network within and beyond the 
educational publics in Vermont. Activities in this 
area include developing this publication and con- 
necting to other educational groups who articulate 
the messages of restructuring, as well as designing 
ways that network members can provide outside 
expertise to other communities. 

Within these alternatives, as their first priority, 
the principals have chosen to develop a common 
voice around the issue of Public School Approval. 
The underlying questions of the principals for this 
priority might be expressed as: How can the state 
protect and support us while we change? Does the 
present school improvement process drive us for- 
ward? The State Board has offered to deregulate the 
education system in exchange for higher perfor- 
mance. The network principals are taking risks to 



meet that challenge. Next year they plan to draft a 
document for discussion, and will then decide their 
next steps. 

The network is beginning to work. The princi- 
pals and Lead Learners of the network schools are 
working together to create systems of support and 
encouragement, of innovative idea development 
and testing, and of public awareness of restructur- 
ing. The network is well poised to continue its 
mission. With a first year behind it, the network 
should begin to see evidence of the empowerment 
of principals and their Lead Learner teams to sig- 
nificantly restructure their schools. 

David Marshak cif 
lim Lombardo & 
David Gibson 
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INSTITUTE REPORTS 



International Affairs: 
The Soviet Union 



The Institute on International Affairs completed its seventh 
year in the summer oj 1 991 . Fifty Vermont students and ten 
students from the Soviet Union spent the last week of June to- 
gether at the School for International Training in Brattleboro, 
studying topics related to achieving and maintaining peace, 
meeting global human needs, and facing critical issues of our 
time. Ken Delorge, Tom Learmouth, and Margaret Snelgrove 
attended as Lead Learners and presented this report upon 
their return, 

/[ you asked "How was the week?" we would 
have to say Interesting." We may raise more 
questions in this report than we answer. Is this 
the purpose of being a Lead Learner? 

The kids were great, and Soviet participation 
was useful to the Vermont students. It was ulti- 
mately a positive experience. But we also saw 
things that we do in our classrooms that don't 



work. Those parts of the experience confirmed our 
resolve to continue to move away from "telling" 
students things. 

Students studied introductory Russian language 
everyday, and thoroughly enjoyed it. Was that 
because it was structured in a familiar "school" 
way? Do students in general behave within ac- 
cepted tolerances of school cultures they have come 
to know? As adult learners in the Institute, we 
shared feelings of discomfort and boredom in un- 
structured groups early in the week. Do teachers 
behave within similar tolerances? What are the 
implications for school structures? 

We viewed a Soviet film in its American pre- 
miere during the Institute. The film's lead actress 
and producer were participants at the Institute. 
One viewer commented that the film must have 
been good because it disturbed her. It disturbed us 
too. Are we just too used to American films, or had 
we seen too many? Or was the subject of a modern 



American and Soviet 
students participate 
in a Congress of 
People's Deputies at 
the Institute on 
Internationa/ Affairs. 
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Soviet's personal life experience a bit 'too removed 
from our culture? Similarly, a visit to a local dump 
seemed out of place at first, but in the end we were 
able to see connections to issues common to 
Americans and Soviets. We experienced folk danc- 
ing and felt good about that. But after experiencing 
three days of active simulations before embarking 
upon the Institute, we were drawn much more to a 
couple of successful key events. 

One of the highlights of the week was an engag- 
ing cross cultural simulation called "Bafa Bafa." We 
participated equally with students in taking on 
cultural identities in small groups. One group's 
instructions were to talk to other people with aims 
folded, while another group was told that it is 
impolite to fold ai ms while talking to others. Then 
we explored issues of cultural understanding by 
playing out our roles as members of one group 
who try to communicate with other groups. We 
saw useful variations for that game in our schools. 

As a culminating event, students were organized 
into regions of the Soviet Union in order to hold a 
Congress of People's Deputies. Students caucused 
among themselves before the simulated event got 
underway, which gave them time to research and 
develop ideas in preparation for performing as 
regional representatives during the Congress. Stu- 
dents had a chance to play roles in a conflict reso- 
lution exercise prior to the main event. It would be 
good to see more use of smali groups for prepara- 
tory prince, sessions of that kind in the Institute, 
and in schools too. 

During the Congress, kids became aware of the 
potential for complex dynamics that occur at events 
such as these. One Soviet participant said, however, 
that the American students were much more polite 
than Soviet Deputies would have been. But we felt 



that students had really bought into the event be- 
cause it was active, risky, unpredictable, and it 
called upon their elaborative powers. It was excit- 
ing to see them work in this kind of environment 
and to hear what they had to say. 

One of our major observations made at the 
Institute is that big events that involve creative and 
critical thinking skills, research, and active involve- 
ment require time for reflection. If we felt a need 
for more time to discuss activities that occurred 
during a one week intensive program, what does 
that say about a whole year of 44 minute classes? 
Don't bite off more than you can chew. Take time 
to achieve closure! If we want to change the way 
schools are, we have to be courageous enough to 
fail, maintaining that with enough faith we will 
ultimately succeed. 
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Science & Technology: 




The 1991 Institute on Science and Technology, held at the 
University of Vermont from June 23 to ]uly 6, completed its 
seventh year. Fi/ty-Jix Vermont students attended and were 
joined by jour students from the Soviet Union and Mo from 
New York City to study the terrestnal and aquatic ecosystems 
of Vermont Bruce Douglas, Helen Morrison, Peter Carini, 
and Shelly Snyder attended as Lead Learners and reported. 

ttx est two weeks we've ever spent - dawn to 
LJ dusk. We hope the kids got as much as we 
J_J did. We were in the brooks, in the streams, 
on the mountains. It was intense. Then we would 
go back and process it all. Almost everything we 
were introduced to can be used immediately in 
next year's courses. 



Science Institute 
students maintain 
journals to describe 
their experiences 
and impressions 
thr oughout the two- 
week program. 
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There was very little "down time." The weeks 
are highly planned. Yet, there is great variety in 
activities, so the planning is a source of comfort. 
One drawback was the travel time, which eats up 
the clock. But even then, we could see a social 
bonding and group formation occurring as stuay 
groups stayed closely together. 

There is a steady repetition of principle ideas 
throughout the Institute. We just went with the 
now, which was more like a rushing stream. This 
Institute is really so intense that there is a physical 
and emotional letdown at the end. It is very differ- 
ent from the school year! 

The students are a group with high energy who 
want to be there. But it is also a good mix of stu- 
dents. Even those who were anti-school learned to 
incorporate group needs and quickly got turned 
around. It's the living together, we 
think, that does so much for helping 
us see young people in a new light. 
Unlike school, everyone at the Insti- 
tute is on a first name basis. We had 
no discipline responsibilities, which 
freed us to interact exclusively as elder 
learners alongside the students. Every 
school should have "resident assis- 
tants!" 

We came away with a strong sense 
of hope about the future. These stu- 
dents are going to make a dilference. 
They are talented and they care. They 
can interact with each other and with 
adults in very healthy ways. You 
know, every school has two or three 
students like these, but to see 60 of 
them! So many leaders! 

We think the Institute brings out 
the creative side of these young scien- 
tists through writing in journals, shar- 
ing experiences in small groups, and 
having fun. Overall, we have to say 
that it was emotionally and spiritually 
uplifting, but physically exhausting. 
Still, the best two weeks we've ever 
spent! 
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INSTITUTE REPORTS 

Art: 

The Creative Process 



The 1991 Governor's Institute on the Arts was held at 
Johnson State College from June 21 to July 7 t completing 
its ninth year. One hundred thirty Vermont students and 
jour Soviet students came to explore the process oj 
creativity. Maureen Cunningham, Julia Hewitt and Ken 
Martin attended as Lead Learners and gave this report. 

TTTe were struck as much as anything by 
l/l/ ^ sence °f ^ings we thought were 
r f necessary to organized learning: a lot of 
rules, strictly determined individual schedules, 
experts presenting content. Yet, the two weeks were 
an incredible experience. It was so liberating! We, 
like the kids, chose what we wanted. And there 
were so many choices. 

One of us asked the director early 
on what we as Lead Learners should 
do. The director looked puzzled and 
said "Just do what you want to. Have 
fun." We had no more, or less re- 
sponsibility than the kids - which 
was to explore artistry in ourselves 
with intensity and passion. 

There was no core content other 
than morning chorus and a brief 
period for community announce- 
ments. We learned a lot from that 
structure. If you give people some- 
thing uplifting and successful to do 
everyday, there is little need of rules- 
based discipline. Inner discipline 
comes from a love and success in 
doing things well. After chorus 
people would drift away into count- 
less comers of activity for the day. 
Students went with the flow. Adults 
in guiding roles modeled artistic 
behavior and students came to 
watch and perform. Students used 
their free time very constructively. 
For example, although some courses 
were optional in the afternoons, they 
were frequently filled to overflowing. 
Evening performances brought ev- 
eryone out and together again. 



The organizational aspects of the Institute were 
detennined by enrollment preferences of the stu- 
dent", including ourselves. One of us signed up for 
a poetry class to discover that only one student 
signed up. But when we came together with the 
teacher, we were just a table of three people study- 
ing poetry with equanimity. There was little to 
differentiate between juvenile and adult learning, 
and between learner and teacher-as-learner. We 
were co-creators of new knowledge. 

It was interfiling h*ing a learner again. We 
teachers lose the time for this, und the Institute 
helps us remember. We came away from the Insti- 
tute saying "We want to draw, paint, dance, write, 
and live as artists! We want to learn from experi- 
ence and expression and to feel as committed to it 
as we do today." 



Lead Learner Julia 
Hewitt (center) dram 
with students at the 
Governor's Institute 
on the Am. 
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The teaching methods modeled in arts are un- 
like anything done during the school year. We 
would be in a classroom for a whole week with the 
teacher never saying more than a few words about 
drawing, other than to get us started on that day's 
work. Then when she did say something to us 
individually, it would be so important to our 
growth! We tried several examples of some of the 
basic artistic challenges - such as drawing a portrait 
of one's self. Each one was equally challenging, 
different from the last example, and worth doing 
again. We wish we could think of ways to make 
other subjects so compelling. 

Another observation about the Arts Institute is 
that everybody loves what they are doing and it is 
contagious. Of course grades weren't necessary to 
captivate attention and motivate learning. It was the 
love of art in the leading artists-performers that 
motivated us. The teachers were exposing their 
own work, and themselves, to us and the students. 
They related tc all of the learners a> peers. We 
think that is why the students, with a sense of 
freedom, didn't head for the hills but instead took 
up the challenge. Intrinsic motivation was the 
source of intensity. One group of students came to 
an instructor saying "We have to practice, and we 
need you to be there. Is 6:00 a.m. Ok?" 

One of the elements that makes the Institute so 
special for students is that it function: as an intro- 



drction to the real adult world of learning and 
growth in the arts. The students responded beauti- 
fully. There was a complete lack of childish behav- 
ior, of juvenility. By the end of the Institute they 
had taken on, in a relatively short time, a lifetime 
perception of themselves as artists. And so did we. 

During the closing day there was an incredible 
exposition of arts which carried the themes and 
sense of community and completion right to the 
very end. We gathered on stage to tell each other 
what these two weeks had meant to us. It was 
obvious that the students didn't want it to end. 
Neither did we. The Institute is a learning environ- 
ment that constantly validates one. It feels safe to 
take risks and to share yourself, your art, your soul, 
unlike our schools. One student said that no matter 
how crazy he got in his risk-taking, he was still 
"more normal" than the kids around him. So how 
can we create this kind of environment for every- 
one in school? If we succeed, our students will 
luxuriate in intellectual and creative freedom and 
simultaneous challenges. And like we did during 
these two and half weeks, they will spread their 
wings. 
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ALONG THE ROAD to restructur- 
ing, many pilgrims encounter the 
ogre of content, his satchel bulging 
with weighty textbooks, of which 
maybe two-thirds of the chapters 
were covered last year. "What 
about colleges?" he bellows. 
'They're going to expect our kids 
to know this. How will they com- 
pete?" 

These days some staunch pil- 
grims are replying, "Maybe colleges 
need to change their expectations 
And some already have ." If you ask 
colleges or employers which is 
more important, a smorgasbord of 
facts partially learneu, or the ability 
and tools to learn, most will prob- 
ably choose the latter. 

Restructuring should start with 
a reordering of priorities, a reorder- 
ing that wouldn't be necessary if 
we were all satisfied with what 
schools are doing now. 

We need to reassess the value of 
the liberal arts concept of exposing 
all kids to a little of each subject, 
and make more room for individu- 
als to explore selected areas in 
greater depth. 

Maybe the common core should 
be 25 percent of the school cur- 
riculum, not 75 percent Perhaps 
the first hour or two of the school 
day could be devoted to basic 
concepts in the content areas, and 
the rest of the day the students 
could do something with the infor- 
mation and skills they have been 
exposed to. After they have pro- 
duced something, they should be 
able to present it in public. How 
refreshing it would be if all people 
in a school, including teachers and 
administrators, were actively creat- 
ing new stuff ever)' day. 

We might stop using teachers as 



dispensers of information. ;nstead, 
utilize guest professionals to l*ad 
introductory activities, field trips, 
slide programs, shanng the excite- 
ment they find in their specialty 
with the whole school. In the 
process, they would present small 
chunks of content , meaningful 
because it would have a co .next. 

Here's one way this might look. 
An architect comes to school and 
gives a slide presentation of local 
architecture, teaching the math 
necessary to design scale models, 
the factors to consider in site selec- 
tion, orientation, and materials. In 
the next two weeks, teachers 
would help students with the 
construction of model buildings, 
incorporating history, science, art, 
language, and other areas. The 
emphasis would be on creating 
original products, using academic 
subjects as tools. 

At the end of two weeks, the 
architect would return and lead the 
students in the presentation and 
evaluation of their projects. The 
projects would remain on display 
for the next couple of weeks, in the 
school gallery. Written descriptions 
of the projects, and photos, would 
go in each student's portfolio. 

If a particular student devel- 
oped a strong mterpst in architec- 
ture, he might choose related 
projects in other theme areas. After 
he had accumulated evidence of 
sustained and significant accom- 
plishment in architecture, he 
would apply for certification in 
"basic elements of architecture." 
His advisor would either recom- 
mend certification or help him 
develop additional projects toward 
it. This would then appear on his 
diploma, giving colleges and pro- 



spective employers real information 
about the student's accomplish- 
ments beyond memorizing infor- 
mation. 



A student diploma might read 
like this. "Joe Blow" has demon- 
strated sustained success in the 
essential behaviors for learners as 
defined by the district. He has 
completed the core curriculum to 
mastery level. In addition, he has 
created significant original projects 
in the following areas: (a list would 
follow of the special topics the 
student had pursued, the exact 
wording of each certification hav- 
ing been decided by the student, 
his advisor, teachers and guest 
professionals). 

In this way the diploma would 
be a meaningful document that 
would serve to validate real 
achievements of students in using 
individual goals and interests. 
Combined with an efficient portfo- 
lio program, this shift in emphasis 
from acquiring tools for later use, 
to using academic tools in student- 
generated projects, could make 
schools immeasurably more dy- 
namic. 

Ken Martin 
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AN OTTER: 

rough Arts 



NEWSPAPERS WERE SPREAD out 
on the cold tile floor. My partner 
and 1 sat face-to-face, legs crossed. 
She coated my left hand with 
Vaseline and at the same time 
massaged my hand with her fin- 
gers. A thin layer of gauze dripping 
with plaster wrapped around my 
hand until my fingers, thumb, 
wrist and palm were completely 
covered. Minutes later the plaster 
dried and hardened We worked 
together, carefully removing my 
hand from the cast without causing 
the white cast to crack or break. 
My living hand emerged from the 
plaster shell, leaving behind an 
exoskeleton 




. Maggie Sherman % s 
hand t utting pro ject 
builds community 
and leaves lasting 
impressions at the 
Institute on the Arts. 



1 looked at my hand and 
thought it was rather ordinary 
looking 1 looked around the room 
and saw 20 others looking at casts 
of their hand. Next, we created and 
decorated our cast to symbolize 
our vision of our future, a visionary 
project. Paint, yarn, glitter, bells, 
lace, streamers, feathers, and straw 
turned our hands into visions of 
our future. The future was m our 
hands. Then every hand of some- 
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one at the Governor's Institute on 
the Arts - students, teachers, art- 
ists, guests, and children - was 
proudly displayed on the gallery 
wall. Side by side, each hand 
unique, and part of a community 
of hands 

My vision is to develop a com- 
munitv arts project at Otter Valley 
Unio;. High School. 1 see it as a 
collaborative effort of all members 
of the school community to work 
toward a common goal. 1 will 
measure us success by the process 
by which people individually and 
collectively work together to reach 
a final presentation. Each person 
will be invited to express, to be 
understood, to assist another per- 
son, and to be assisted 

Central to my vision is my 
deeper appreciation and under- 
standing pained this summer, that 
using the arts to build community 
is a way everyone can ^arn and 
everyone can benefit The arts 
provide an ideal avenue to improve 
and enhance team-building, coop- 
erative learning, communication 
and mastery learning - areas that 
restructuring schools like Otter 
Valley continually address We 
know well that schools in the 
midst of change need opportunities 
to bring people together to share. 

What 1 experienced this sum- 
mer convinces me that an arts 
activity used to build community is 
a living model of active learning, 
involvement, and risk taking in 
education. Individuals can commit 
themselves to a project in ways that 
are not threatening, not judgmen- 
tal, not costly, and yet which allow 
them to set short term and long 
term individual and group goals 
My own personal goal for a com- 

J t 



munity building arts project might 
be to reach 100 percent of the 
school - bus drivers, school board 
members, parents, administrators, 
secretaries, and students. 

Perhaps most important, a 
community arts project is an av- 
enue for all students to create and 
perform Students can learn that 
performance and presentation of a 
final project are valued by the 
school community. And they will 
feel the immediate rewards of 
accomplishing something, complet- 
ing a project, along with others. 

The)' will also learn that the 
final public presentation and dis- 
play of a community arts piece is a 
context for an assessment The 
public eye, and the student, evalu- 
ate the work. Students receive 
direct feedback, reactions and 
comments, which is risky, and 
rewarding. Then too, students can 
give their direct responses to oth- 
ers, which is practice lor lifelong 
learning, growth, and change. This 
mutuality of assessment and evalu- 
ation is needed in restructuring 
schools. We need our students' 
feedback on our growth as much 
as they need ours 

Community-building is an 
ongoing effort in restructuring 
schools. And the purpose and goals 
of art can be a positive, creative 
torce to move people together, 
improve communication, and form 
new relationships. As a school 
community that is already in mo- 
tion, with a vision of its future in 
education, Otter Valley should be 
able to introduce new community- 
building arts projects to produce 
an even more colorful future' 

Maureen Cunningham 
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AND PRACTICE 



AS 1 REFLECT upon the first nine 
years of my teaching career, I find 
myself asking a vital question. Is 
my espoused philosophy of educa- 
tion central to my actual practice? 
As an undergraduate student I 
wrote a poem entitled "Experience 
Life" which at the time, formed the 
backbone of my philosophy. Now 
nine years later 1 wonder if it still 
holds true. 

The poem urges children ;o 
search for the wonders of life, *o 
use their whole body, and it 
prompts them to go beyond seeing 
and hearing to a fuller engagement 
with a life of learning. The poem's 
metaphors are touching and being 
touched, staying open, using all 
one's senses, and following one s 



star. !t expresses a fundamental 
faith in the unity of knowledge and 
the ultimate reality of learning 
through the experience of life. 

Does it still hold true? Ideally 
yes. In practice, honestly, no. What 
happened during the past years to 
cause me not to live up to my own 
philosophy of education? 

Simply put, in the day to day 
world of my classroom, I slowly 
lost the vision. I made a grave error 
in not keeping my philosophy vis- 
ible. I should have placed the spirit 
of that poem upon my sleeve and 
within my heart. Instead it found 
its way into box, placed upon a 
shelf, labeled "insignificant." 

My philosophy is not earth 
shattering. It says nothing about 
school budgets and community in- 
volvement. Nowhere in the poem's 



lines will you find mention of stu- 
dent to teacher ratios, unions, 
school boards, principals, I.E.P.'s, 
faculty meetings, standardized 
tests, or discipline theories of any 
kind. 

"Where there is no vision, the 
people perish..." Proverbs 29:18. 
Many times during the last school 
year 1 felt like I was slowly and 
steadily perishing. Did my students 
notice? Did my principal notice? 
Did my fellow teachers notice? Re- 
gardless, I need to now react and 
do something, and this is my first 
step. As a new school year ap- 
proaches 1 pray that 1 will be ever 
mindful of the words from a poem 
written nearly a decade ago. 

Ken Dclorgc 




I sad Learner Ken 
DeLorge muses about 
(he moral dimension 
of teaching. 
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One Year Later... 



During the summer of 1990, 12 teachers attended ihc three 
Governor's Institutes as Lead Learners. They came away 
from the experience rejuvenated and inspired to initiate 
change in their classrooms and schools. "The two weeks ojthe 
Institute are hectic and exhausting, but I found myself won- 
dering how this hind of experience could be accomplished dur- 
ing the school year" says Jennifer McKay, a Science teacher at 
North Country Union High School who attended the Science 
Institute. This was the challenge facing the 1990 Lead Learn- 
ers. One year later, they can look bach at the school year and 
say, yes, they did help bring about change in their classrooms. 

For some of the Lead Learners, change in 
the classroom meant leaving the classroom. 
Helen Morrison, a Science teacher from 
Cabot school, attended the Science Institute She 
returned to her school to organize the Nichols 
Pond project (see page 40) Designed as a multi- 
disciplinary project, Helen's sophomore Biology 
class visited Nichols Pond for a total of three weeks 
of study. Helen began by combining her class with 
a Physical Education class but soon an Art teacher, 
Mathematics teacher, Special Education teacher, 
and guidance counselor joined the team. All of 
these teachers used their expertise to help students 
study a different aspect of Nichols Pond. "When at 
the end of the project, 1 gave the kids their portfo- 
lios containing all of the work they had done on 



the pond they couldn't believe it" says Helen. 

Ken Martin, a Biology teacher at Champlain Valley 
Union High School, returned from the Science Insti- 
tute to a department in which two of his colleagues 
had participated as Lead Learners in previous years, 
and to a school community in which restructuring has 
wide support. "Most of us agree that change is needed, 
and also that it will take a team effort; 1 he says. 

Ken worked with the Science department to insti- 
tute a science writing portfolio system. "It was a 
simple start, something that we could accomplish 
without any structural change, that just came out of us 
sitting down together and thinking as a team." He also 
gave a push to revive the dormant idea of a science 
project night, and the group worked together to bring 
a project dimension to all Science classes. "Like the 
portfolios, there was plenty of room for improvement, 
but the important thing is that a start was made. Also, 
many of the projects were outstanding, and we were 
abie to recognize many individual students for their 
unique contributions. 

Active and creative learning became even more 
emphasized in Ken's classes (as described in his article 
on page 43). More importantly, the philosophy of the 
Governors Institutes has reached colleagues and ad- 
ministrators, and has won support for larger structural 
change that will make it easier for all students to expe- 
rience the deep involvement in learning that is mod- 
eled by each Institute. 

'The Governors Institute of the summer of 1990 
was a catalyst for change in my approach to teaching" 



Illustration "prT, 
adapted from a 
drawing b\ 
Maureen 
Cunningham. 
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writes John Wheeler a Mathematics teacher ai 
Cabot School who attended the Institute on Inter- 
national Affairs. "During the following school year, 
I experimented with some performance-based 
lessons in all of my high school math classes. For 
example, students, in small groups, would work on 
a single problem for several days and prepare a 
written analysis including assumptions, strategies, 
conclusion and evaluation. 1 have been encouraged 
to see students really take pride in the finished 
product. A three or four page type-written paper 
that has been revised and perfected is a new experi- 
ence for math students." 

"I think the biggest need is to create a risk-free 
environment for students", says Jane Sarno who 
teaches English at Otter Valley Union High School. 
Jane attended the Arts Institute. "School must be a 
place where it is safe to experiment and learn. 1 
really learned thai at the Governors Institute. 1 
learned as a student that it is okay to fail. We don't 
do that in our classrooms." 

"The biggest thing 1 learned at the Institute was 
to back off as fa- \s being a traditional teacher, says 
Curtis Maine, lie taught Science at North Country 
Union High School and was a Lead Learner at the 
Science Institute, 'The Institute helped me with the 
idea that it is better to be a coach instead of a 
teacher. This year 1 gave students the opportunity 
to choose their own direction and choose their 
methods of learning which included allowing them 
to fail." 



"For example, 1 teach Science and labs are tradi- 
tionally like following a recipe in cooking. Add this 
much of this, this much of that, and when you are 
done you have the product you expected. This year 
we discussed what we wanted to find out and the 
purpose of the research. That's all the help the 
student's got. They had to write their own proce- 
dures to determine materials and solve problems 
on their own. At the beginning 1 didn't know how 
to do this kind of group work. 1 was going from 
group to group and not allowing them to make 
mistakes. I'd push them in the direction that 1 
thought they should go. But 1 learned that if they 
are going to make mistakes they have to learn that 
this will happen and it is not that big of a deal. If 
they make mistakes they can start over. In the end 
they were excited about their projects because they 
felt like they took charge of their own learning." 

"1 think that talking outside of" the subject, the 
students learned more about how to learn, how to 
search for knowledge. To me this was more impor- 
tant than learning about, for example, acceleration. 
What they won't forget is how to explore. In the 
traditional system they are not taught how to learn. 
When they learn something it is so carefully laid 
out for them, they are like assembly line workers. 
They have no stake in the process." 

"What I used most were the writing experiences 
at the Institute. We did a let of journal keeping and 
we also did that in my chemistry courses for the 
first time this ytar" says Jennifer McKay. "The 
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writing was a method for students to understand 
themselves." 

"Another idea that was inspired by the Institute 
was that my seniors took on some of my younger 
classes to teach Science, It was interesting to see 
how they took charge and 1 didn't." Jennifer also 
worked with a group of students, to launch a com- 
munity recycling project in 1990. "It was a lot more 
bureaucratic than we had expected. For example, 
we couldn't choose our recy- 

# # # # cler, that was a decision made 

by the town authorities. But 
Every teacher really the difficulties encountered in 

wants to make a 8 ettin & a P ro 8 ram like this 

started was a learning expen- 
difference to his or her ence in itself ." This student- 

studentsandwe organized project is now 

operating and the number ot 
can 't be content with products that will be recycled 

just pouring out 1S &™'in g . 

* ° Despite her successes, 
information. Jennifer has found that the 

school system limits the 
amount of change that can 
occur. "Everything was team 
teaching at the Institute so 1 saw it working there. It 
would be great if we could use it at school but 
everybody is concerned about logistics. Seemingly 
insignificant things become insurmountable be- 
cause of the complex chain of command." 

Michael Dwyer teaches English, American 
Studies, and History at Otter Valley Union High 
School. He attended the Institute on Internationa) 
Affairs last year. "At my school some teachers prac- 
tice the 'mystery mentality' of testing. One 
shouldn't be sharing objectives because teachers 
think that if you tell the students what you are 
going to be testing, then the students will only 
study that one thing. 1 know ttat one area where 
the Institute influenced me this year was in creating 
better test designs. I shared lesion objectives be- 
forehand and developed a performance-based as- 
sessment with Jane Sarno." 

"1 am very strong in my feelings towards a heter- 
ogenous classroom. Right now Otter Valley is 
detracking. That poses the question, what are we 
going to do?" says Michael. "If we have faculty 



consensus in creating heterogenous classrooms in 
the humanities, how do we attract brighter kids or 
continue to provide challenges to them?" 

In 1990, Michael taught a unit on the French 
Revolution for a 9th grade class. He used a text 
book written on the 8th grade level and he pro- 
vided advanced reading lists for kids who read at 
the 10th grade level. "We are looking at pilot 
teams. We want to be able to divide up the class 
but still have it as one class for all kids." In 1991, 
Michael plans to completely redesign a history 
course. He will do away with presenting history in 
chronological order as found in most textbooks and 
present history in terms of issues. For example, he 
may examine the concept of revolution as it af- 
fected different nations at different times. 

"The Institute reinforced many of my beliefs 
about goals, problem solving, and teacher as guide" 
says Patty Heather-Lea. She teaches Mathematics 
at Champlain Valley Union High School and at- 
tended the Institute on International Affairs. 
"Teachers have goals, you shouldn't hide them and 
make it a big guessing game. 1 hung up a sheet in 
my classroom with goals. It listed the kinds of 
things 1 wanted my kids to be able to do when they 
sit in my classroom. 1 want them to: play with 
math, use it as a language, see patterns, reasons 
with it, enjoy math, and engage in the spirit of 
math." 

"The Institute also helped me to think of myself 
as a guide, a tone setter. 1 want to light the sparks 
in students minds so they can come to realize that 
they can start up their own engines. 1 realized this 
past year that a student's single question can help 
the whole class get going if / simply dorit answer the 
question. The kids ask questions and I ask questions 
back. 1 ask students, can you prove what you say, 
would you lay your paycheck on this? No? OK, you 
don't know what you are saying ' I learned to probe 
and let the process of learning and discovery hap- 
pen " 

"Despite the progress 1 am making, sometimes I 
feel 1 am out on a limb. 1 don't think there is 
enough support and 1 am pretty lonely sometimes. 
Each teacher is in their classroom and they do their 
own thing. They think about going into this little 
compartment and that's it. There is not much shar- 
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ing going on. People feel threatened by change. 1 
wish there were more support." 

"At Cabot we are trying to get away from the 
lecture style of teaching and plan activities that 
enables students to work in cooperative learning 
groups." Carlene Bellamy is a Special Services 
teacher at Cabot. She was a Lead Learner at the 
Arts Institute. "The idea is to develop interdiscipli- 
nary units that incorporate experiential learning. 
We feel students learn best by doing. The change 
enables special kids, who are strong in perfor- 
mance-based activities, to excel. The classroom 
teacher and 1 worked together. This dove-tailed 
with the Governor's Institute philosophy which 
supports performance -based activities and perfor- 
mance-based assessment." 

"The Governor's Institute also encourages the 
use of media. This year 1 focused on integrating 
technology into the classroom through the use of 
radio and video equipment. The students were very 
motivated and enjoyed making radio and video 
shows. They also began to take an interest in being 
actors, performers, or presenters." 

"In my particular instance, I was trying to set up 
a new course called Art & Music Now. The Insti- 
tute played an important role in clarifying what 1 
wanted for course objectives as well as the various 
path* 1 might choose to arrive at those goals" says 
Jim Rigg. Jim is an Art teacher at Mount Anthony 
Union High School, he attended the Arts Institute 
in 1990. 

"In this course I let the students know that we 
would be working together setting our own goals. I 
am an Art teacher. 1 let the students know what my 
expectations were from the beginning for the art. 
But, when it came to the music, they knew more, 
in terms of 80's and 90's music than I did." 

"I was a facilitator, they taught the course. We 
took a cultural approach and tried to see how both 
music and art are interwoven over time and cul- 
ture. We looked at how art and music demonstrate 
history. Students studied weaving, pottery, cave 
drawings, as well as art and symbolism. Some stu- 
dents even made their own musical instruments." 

"I let the students have the exam requirements 
right at the beginning. They also had areas of inter- 
ests where they could write i j their own contracts 
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of expectations. This was the first year I did this in 
all of my classes, it went well and I will be doing it 
again. We also plan to take some of these ideas to 
other classes next year." 

"The Institute has really had an impact on the 
way I perceive students and the way I perform in 
the classroom. The most pronounced change is the 
reinforcement that every teacher really wants to 
make a difference to his or her students and we 
can't be content with just pouring out information." 
These are the views of David Book, a Social Studies 
teacher at Cabot who attended the Institute on 
International Affairs in 1990. 

"The Institute led to an innovative approach to 
my U.S. History class. I had not been pleased with 
the way history courses had been taught so at the 
beginning of the school year I told my junior class 
that I had eradicated all tests, all quizzes and all 
homework. The kids were immediately elated until 
they sensed there was a catch. They had to decide 
on the content of the course. The students devel- 
oped individual portfolios such as art, music, re- 
search, oral history, creative writing, and focused 
these approaches in terms of a cultural strand such 
as transportation, food, religion, or politics. Each 
student selected a cultural strand and traced it from 
Exploration through the Twentieth Century. The 
students designed their own project, developed 
their own assessment rubric, and evaluated each 
others portfolios. The students assessments of each 
other were within five points of my own assess- 
ments. Other students now want to take U.S. His- 
tory, something unheard of before. I owe it all to 
the Governor's Institute." 

The Governor's Institutes teacher and school 
development program is a grassroots approach to 
change in Vermont's classrooms. The Lead Learners 
represent a small but growing group of teachers 
who have taken to heart the challenge of improving 
education in Vermont. Not only have their students 
benefitted by their imaginative and innovative 
teaching styles but they, in turn, have been re- 
warded by their student's renewed motivation and 
enthusiasm for learning. 

Elizabeth Lasscr 
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The Nichols Pond Project 



A one-year study of a local pond by a team of high school stu- 
dents and teachers increases our knowledge as well as theirs, 
and provides a model for multidisaplinary learning. 



T 



f he last time anyone had conducted a 
detailed study of Nichols Pond in Wolcott, 
Vermont was 1939. At that time the Ver- 
mont Fish and Wildlife Department conducted 
tests of water chemistry and recorded a depth of 49 
feet. Some fish stocking had taken place since that 
time, but not much else was known. A detailed 
depth contour map had never been made. But 
Cabot students and teachers have changed all that. 

We visited the pond during 
• • • • three seasons for several days at 

. . a time and conducted a unique 

Between pond visits, mu Uidisci P linaiy study. 
students developed The idea for lhe P ro J ect came 

to me as a result of my partici- 
skllls to collect future pation in the i990 Governor's 

data, connected their Institute on Science and Tech- 

- nology. Learning in the field 

experiences to Otfier through active participation and 
Studies and used data challenging experiences in the 

environment are key to the 
collected in previous Governor's Institutes, and be- 
came central to the Nichols 
Pond Project. As the idea devel- 
oped, a team of six teachers 
from as many disciplines joined 
to design the project; Suzanne Rexford-Winston 
(Art), Sue Chickering (Guidance), Nancy Devaux (a 
Science student teacher), Aline Emmell (Special 
Education) John Wheeler (Mathematics), and 
myself in Science. 

The intent of the program was for a group of 
students to become intimate with a particular envi- 
ronment - Nichols Pond - through a coordinated 
set of experiences and studies. For example, science 
and mathematics content were used to measure 
and analyze the pond's depth, water chemistry, 
water discharge, soil content, forest type, fungi, fish 
diversity, and native animals. Integrating science 
with other content areas, students would sketch 
specimens and landscapes, identify species, write 
impressions and observations in journals, keep data 



excursions, 
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and findings, study contour, determine the ponds 
surface area, learn to canoe, snowshoe, and use 
cooperative group skills in challenging tasks. 

Phase 7- The Fall 

On Monday, October 22, the first of five days 
work, students went to the pond to canoe, collect 
data on depth and temperature, and take small fish 
samples. They learned to use common canoe 
strokes such as the jay stroke, pry and draw, and 
they learned to use safety precautions such as how 
to move around in a canoe without putting others 
in danger. 

On Tuesday, Dr. George LaBar from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont helped students collect fish and 
other aquatic organisms in order to classify and 
determine why certain species are in the pond. 
Minnow traps set on Monday gathered specimens 
of aquatic life in the pond. Another means used for 
gathering samples was netting, a process in which 
two students at a time wore waders out near the 
pond's dam carrying a net with two poles on the 
ends. The pair of students made sure the net 
reached all the way to the bottom so fish could not 
avoid being caught. In this way we were successful 
in catching small aquatic life. 

On Wednesday, Dan Bean of St. Michaels Col- 
lege came with test tubes, samples collecting jars, 
rubber gloves and chemicals needed to determine 
water quality, including pH, O 2 and CO 2 , minerals, 
and hardness. Most of the tests were completed in 
the school van because of cold winds and rain. 
Water discharge was also measured at the dam and 
down river from the dam. Additional measure- 
ments were taken tor further computations in the 
classroom. 

On Thursday, Dr. Dale Bergdahl of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont explored soil and fungi with the 
students. He explained and showed examples of 
cancers, disease, and '.he effects of animals and 
humans on trees. Students dug small pits to exam- 
ine the history of the area from the ground layers. 
Four or five pits were dug in different areas to get a 
wide variety of information about the land sur- 
rounding Nichols Pond. 

The group hiked up Nichols Ledge to examine 
trees, weather effects, and exposure on the ledge. 
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Eileen Powers, of the Governor's Institutes on Sci- 
ence, accompanied the group and later assisted 
students in mapping the area's elevation. 

On Friday, Jon fcshleigh, a senior in forestry at 
the University of Vermont, investigated trees with 
the students. He assisted them in identifying types 
of trees, their differences, where one iype like to 
live, how some can live in the water and other 
can't, how trees become introduced to an area 
when there is no parent tree nearby, which trees 
animal depend on for food, and the effects of log- 
ging and human contact on the trees around 
Nichols Pond. Throughout these days, students 
wrote their observations and impressions, sketched, 
and talked to each other in pairs or during small 
group exercises. 

Phase 2 - The Winter 

On March 6-8 students returned to the pond to 
snowshoe with John Kulish, a naturalist from the 
Harris Center in New Hampshire. During their 
wilderness trek students identified animal and bird 
tracks and scat, and determined from their observa- 
tions the behavior and habits of the animals. They 
also were stimulated to think about L he impact 
animals have on the environment and how the 
environment affects them. Students also built tem- 
porary shelters and fires to enhance their under- 
standing of survival in winter. 

On the second winter day students conducted a 
follow-up study to the Fall water discharge to com- 
pare seasonal difference. They learned more about 
fungi and tree rot from forest pathologist Dale 
Bergdahl, and gained abetter understanding of the 
role of decomposition in the regeneration of a for- 
est. Specimens were collected for lab study at a 
future time. Students participated in a simulation of 
predator/prey relations conducted by Sharon Behar, 
an educational consultant. The simulation is an 
engaging way for students to explore the dynamics 
of survival by tssunung roles as different kinds of 
animals. 

On the third day of the winter experience, se- 
nior forestry student John Rashleigh helped stu- 
dents identify trees using their bark, leaves, shape, 
and branches, among other methods. Students also 
used maps and compasses and took core samples 



from trees. Water samples collected this day were 
brought back to the lab to process and analyze later 
with Biology professor Dan Bean. In this phase of 
the project, students continued to keep daily jour- 
nals of their experiences and observations, using 
sketches and graphs were useful. 

Classwork 

Between pond visits, students developed skills to 
collect future data, connected their experiences to 
other studies and used data collected in previous 
excursions. For example, between the Winter and 
Spring visits, students determined the watershed 
for the pond, created contour maps and graphic 
representations of the pond depth and elevation, 
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studied water samples to determine winter water 
chemistry, and studied fungi and tree rot specimens 
in the lab. 

Phase 3 - Spring 

In May, three more days of visits were made, 
which differed form the first two visits in that they 
were full days rather than half, and included an 
overnight on the pond's island. New water depth 
measurements filled gaps in the Fall data, to com- 
plete the contour map of the depths of the pond. 




Students were 
asked to prepare 
a plan for the use 
ofS'ichols Pond, 



Additional water samples were taken for chemistry 
analysis, as was the water discharge at the dam, all 
of which were used in comparative analysis with 
the previous two trips. Geologist Chris Hansen 
from the University of Vermont spent a morning 
exploring rocks and soil and presenting the geo- 
logic history of the pond area. 

Other activities included sketching the pond 
from the island, giving a 360 degree panorama of 
the pond, a map and compass task of finding the 
outlet from East Long Pond into Nichols, and a 
final playing of the Predator-Prey simulation - this 
time with the students having worked out some 
interesting strategies for suivival. The overnight 
experience gave students a chance to get a feel for 
the night life of the pond; nocturnal sounds of 
insects, and the cries of a nesting pair of loons. 



Evaluation 

Two forms of evaluation were used. In one, 
students worked in pairs on the various aspects of 
writing a clear, concise, and coherent analysis of 
the year's study. A second task was completed on 
the pond. Students were divided into three groups: 
developers, loggers, and environmentalists. They 
were each given a packet of all the work they had 
compiled and were asked to prepare a plan for the 
use of Nichols Pond were they ab^e to buy it for 
their particular purpose. All of the presentations 
had to include a plan showing use with the least 
adverse impact. In addition, they were to prepare 
to field questions from the other groups in an intel- 
ligent, knowledgeable manner. 

Summary 

The Nichols Pond Project at Cabot School is an 
example of a multinterdisciplinary approach to 
learning that involves concepts taken from existing 
curricula in English, Science, Mathematics, Art, 
Physical Education, and Guidance. The project is 
organized around hands-on learning in the real 
world, gathering data for lab use and analysis, 
simulations to explore issues, roles and relation- 
ships in the animal and human use of the environ- 
ment, and opportunities for self-expression, and 
individual and group problem-solving. Students are 
involved in collaboration and research with other 
students, teachers and guest professionals and 
naturalists. All of these endeavors and opportunities 
helped students learn about the interconnectedness 
of a particular ecosystem, the effects of plant and 
animal life, humans and seasonal change on that 
system, and led to the publication of a report in the 
form of a field guide to the pond based on student 
research. In at least one result - making a depth 
contour map of Nichols Pond - new knowledge 
was created. Thai collaboratively created project is 
a good example of the way such a learning ap- 
proach brings new levels of meaning into school 
experiences and makes positive connections be- 
tween school, learning, and the environment. 

Helen Morrison 
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GREAT PERFORMANCES 



The Last Two Weeks 



There is currently a deep but honorable debate over the role of traditional content in the curriculum. Some radical 
voices say we should forget about trying to teach a conventional body 0/ knowledge, and concentrate instead on al- 
lowing students to develop a holistic view of the world, based upon self-directed inquiry into topics of their own 
choosing. Other teachers worry about throwing away the libera! arts concept that has always been a part of an 
American education, and wonder whether we can leave our students unprepared for college. "The colleges want 
those scores," they say. My own view is divided on the issue. 

However, as a participant in the Governor's Institute on Science and Technology in the summer of 1990, and the 
Governor's Institute on the Arts in 1991,1 experienced firsthand the tremendous educational power of student in- 
volvement. J have always been trying to incorporate some of this spirit into my own classes. What follows are 
some of the bright spots in this change, all of which occurred in the last two weeks of the 1990-91 school year. 



Projects 

It was the week before exams, and my plan 
book said we'd be seeing Jade's environmental 
science project that day. I had offered my students 
a variety of project options, based on plans and 
contracts. Given the choice, a few had opted for 
independence. Jade had been checking in for atten- 
dance purposes, and then going off to the library or 
music room for independent work. The trouble 
was, I hadn't seen much evidence that anything 
was being accomplished. I wasn't even sure that he 
would remember that this was the day that was 
supposed to justify the weeks he had not been 
attending class. His participation in class, up to that 
point in the year when 1 had offered a project op- 
tion, had been minimal. If he had wasted his 
project time it wouldn't have been much different, 
but I was still uneasy as 1 directed my Environmen- 
tal Science students to the auditorium. To my relief 
Jade was there, running around in preparation, and 
he even gave me some programs to pass out. The 
class settled in the farthest back corner of the audi- 
torium, and quickly lapsed into the displays of 
boredom and rudeness that sometimes character- 
izes students who do not want to be in school. The 
lights went out, the noises rose. 

Suddenly there was an enormous boom from 
the school's largest drum. Lights flashed. A pool of 
dry ice vapor wafted over the stage. The amplified 
voice of Jade's narrator intoned, "The Big Bang:..." 

Jade appeared on the stage, dressed in black leo- 
tards under a huge cape which began to fly out- 
ward as he rotated underneath - the universe was 
9 
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expanding. In the next scene he juggled balls of at- 
oms. As he juggled, the balls began to stick together, 
forming molecules of the organic soup. The perfor- 
mance went on for 12 scenes, through the tortured 
efforts of sea creatures to go ashore, insects to invent 
flight, culminating in a haunting view of future man, 
a goggle-eyed, disturbing masked creature. 

Jade had conceived original music for the entire 
performance, had built props, costumes, and 
paper-mache masks. He had written a summary of 
the history of evolution that was much more detailed 
than I had expected, and far more detailed than that 
of any high school biology text. He had choreo- 
graphed a dance performance that was educational, 
dramatic, moving, and thoroughly memorable. 

When I saw him later and congratulated him on 
an extraordinary project, he thanked me. For what? I 
wondered, remembering how little contact I had with 
him over the several weeks he had been awa/ from 
class. For giving him the opportunity to step outside 
the bounds of the curriculum, and excel? 

The next day another much different project was 
scheduled to be presented. I brought my class outside 
to view the work of Neil and Rick, who had been 
working on building an outdoor garden. Rick had 
been sent home several days for smoking in the bath- 
rooms, and various delays had made this project 
seem to go at a snail's pace. However, here at the end 
the results were impressive They had drawn scale 
plans of the site, designed raised beds and benches, 
figured out the lumber order, talked with the 
groundskeeper, ordered topsoil, constructed three 
large beds, gotten blisters shoveling in the hot sun, 
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Their portfolios were 
more revealing of 

the students and their 
abilities than any 

percentage average 
would ever be. 
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and made six beautiful benches that could be ar- 
ranged in a circle for an outdoor classroom. Now 
they talked to their class about what they had done 
and what they had learned. The class was interested, 
asked good questions, and applauded them when 
they finished. As they put shovels and rakes into 
their car, we shook hands. They had done some- 
thing real, something they knew would be an im- 
provement to the school with which they 
had enjoyed a checkered relationship, 
and they felt themselves to be a part of 
that community. 

Another project wa:. presented by 
Melissa, a girl who had dropped out of 
school the year before and was back this 
year, gutting it out to push herself to- 
ward a diploma, having experienced the 
alternative as not so hot. Intelligent, she 
had not been successful at writing a 
summary of what she had been doing for 
the project. I had pressed her on it, and 
finally agreed that she could give her 
progress report orally, into a tape recorder Just as in 
Jade's case, I was doubtful that much had been 
accomplished to date, as day after day she signed 
out to the library or AV room. I was heartened 
when I pushed the button on the recorder. This 
student, who had spent days writing a few dis- 
jointed notes on paper, was speaking with passion 
and authority on a subject she had obviously re- 
searched deeply. Her project was on the oil spill in 
the Arabian Gulf. 

When the day for presentation arrived, she 
wheeled in a VCR, a record player, some assorted 
props, and a still video camera. She put Handel's 
Water Music on the record player, poured oil onto 
the desk over a pile of feathers and fur, then showed 
pictures that she had photographed from various 
sources, using the still video camera that she had 
learned to operate, despite her distrust and misgiv- 
ings about technology, and a lack of confidence in 
her abilities in this area. The class listened carefully, 
asked many questions, and gave sincere applause 
and praise to this class member with whom they 
had not always felt much in common. 

The last quarter of the year was largely given over 
to projects in various forms. As they tumbled in, 



some were good, some poor, and many, like these, 
were memorable. What they all had in common was 
a refreshing degree of student involvement. One 
student, accompanied by a friend's guitar, performed 
five original songs he had composed for representa- 
tives of each of the biological kingdoms. Another 
pair of students had visited the hospital and re- 
searched the treatment of premature babies. Others 
had conducted telephone interviews of day care 
centers, and built a scale model of their concept of 
an ideal child's environment. 

The Chittenden South school district has ad- 
dressed the subject of what skills students need in 
order to be able to loam, and developed a document 
call Essential Behaviors for Learners (sec page 52). 
These include critical and creative thinking, commu- 
nication, cooperation, functioning independently, 
taking risks to succeed, exhibiting self-confidence, 
creating options and making choices. All over the 
country, schools and businesses are coming up with 
similar basic behaviors that are gradually being seen 
as even more important and essential than the infor- 
mation that schools attempt to impact, with widely 
varying success. 

Champlain Valley Union High School's Science 
department, in an unusual consensus had agreed on 
several unilateral actions to pursue these goals, while 
we waited for the promised revolution of restructur- 
ing. Many of us made projects a large part of our 
classes. As a department, we revived the idea of a 
project fair after a fifteen-year hiatus. We established 
simple portfolios, requiring four specified pieces of 
writing from all students. We also agreed that we 
would not give standard two-hour final exams that 
purport to test the retention of content over the last 
semester. Instead, we each were to come up with 
different non-traditional ways of assessment based 
upon performance. 

Portfolios 

The tide of interest is rising on this concept. In 
many cases, the logistical requirements alone, not to 
mention the complicated assessment schemes appear 
to make this another whole bundle of straws to be 
loaded onto the backs of teachers alreadv creaking 
under too many burdens. We were fortunate in 
deciding to start small, but to start. 
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On the last two days of regular classes, all of my 
students were in the computer lab, typing the final 
piece for their portfolios, a descriptive paper based 
upon their choice of several topics, ranging from an 
imagined day in the life at their job in ten years, to a 
description of the best learning experience of their 
life. They knew it would not be graded, but every 
single student was working hard. 

1 learned more about my students from reading 
these pieces than I had leatned all year. Somehow, 
almost all had found a topic they cared about, and 
had produced a sincere response. I wished I had 
been able to reach '.hat level of communication with 
them much earlier in the year. When I held their 
portfolios in hand, consisting of four items each, in 
a stack of 100 manila folders no more than a foot 
deep, I had no doubt that of all the reams of paper 
that we had used over the year, these products were 
more revealing of the students and their abilities 
than any percentage average would ever be. 

Final Exams 

Spend a week of classes reviewing, while the kids 
try to cram into a week what they hadn't done all 
year, then subject them all to a two-hour test. I had 
noticed a phenomenon with lower-achieving classes. 
It didn't matter how many questions I asked (some 
previous exams had contained 200 or more multiple 
choices and several essays), for all intents and pur- 
poses. The last hour was a restless one, culminating 
in a stolid group crush at the door for the last ten 
minutes, while the seconds separating the students 
from freedom ticked slowly by. 

Now I had permission to do something different, 
so I decided to base the exam on the Essential Be- 
haviors instead of the content with which I had 
belabored the reluctant learners, fairly unsuccess- 
fully, 1 was sure. 1 made up 8 or 9 activities that 
were designed to use various essential behaviors. 
For instance, they were to use their notes on the 
project presentations to say out loud something they 
had liked about one of their classmates 1 projects. To 
demonstrate cooperation and creativity they were 
assigned groups and given the task of building 
three-dimensional models of imaginary animals 
adapted to unusual environments. Then they pre- 
sented their creations to the class. They were each 
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given an obscure biological question they had never 
studied, and sent to the library to demonstrate that 
they did, indeed, know how to use this resource. 

In my last class I decided to try out a more radical 
departure, and designed a single activity exam. In 
this, they were assigned to groups and given the first 
half hour to research an assigned topic that we had 
not studied. In the next half hour, each group de- 
signed and constructed a game that would teach 
players about the subject. Following that, the groups 
taught each other their game, and played a bit of it. 
Finally, each individual student wrote an evaluation 
of his or her own participation, the group's effort, 
and an analysis of the subject and effectiveness of an- 
other group's creation. In each class I rediscovered 
another feature of activity-based learning - it takes 
time. After two hours we had not completed all of the 
activities. Hcwever, amazingly, the bell rang on a 
classroom of students who were still working after 
two hours. They did leave when the bell rang, of 
course, but not with that depressing artificial joy of 
prisoners being furloughed. I had exams in hand that 
would be truly enjoyable to grade. 

1 do not mean to suggest that every project, port- 
folio piece, or final exam was successful or justified 
the time spent. Active learning is not a panacea. 
These examples, however, gave me several reasons to 
pursue the goals of restructuring. 

They involved creativity. They honored the 
student's real-life concerns and skills. They addressed 
the essential behaviors for learners. They were inter- 
esting to other students and their teacher. And they 
reflected skills which would be relevant to every 
students future life. 

The last parr of my Environmental Science exam 
took place outdoors. The students were spread over a 
hillside, sitting by themselves for 20 minutes and 
writing a personal response tc the environment 
which surrounded them. In the last ten minutes, I 
started to walk around and say goodbye to each stu- 
dent. I shook each student's hand, for the first and 
perhaps the last time. In some cases I felt that I was 
making contact at last, bette r late than never. The 
barriers between instructor and reluctant learner had 
started to come down. The students were beginning 
to become their own teachers. 

Ken Martin 
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GREAT PERFORMANCES 



The New Haven 
River Project 



An interdisciplinary activity engages students to look within 
their community to find science applications and produce 
meaningful information, 

| ^ or the last two years, seventh and eighth 
#Y grade students at Mount Abraham in 
JL Bristol, Vermont have gone outside their 
classrooms to study the New Haven River. Their 
study of benthic organisms, plant communities, 
chemical parameters, stream gauging, and oral 
history, integrates many disciplines, makes connec- 
tions between their classroom experiences and the 
real world, and gives them a chance to have tun 
while learning. 

Cooperative groups comprised of four to seven 
students with similar interests work together with 
an adult to accomplish a set 

• • • • of research and reporting 

The most important tas ^ Students use 

r reading, science and math- 

feSSOtl of hands-on^ ematics skills to investigate 

inquiry-based learning ™ unit y im P act ™ the 

t local environment. They also 

iS that Students are have opportunities to interact 

stimulated, excited, wilh v oi ™ io f s involv f d ^ 

environmental issues and to 
and riveted by their have hands-on research expe- 

own discoveries. ri( \ nce a * they g f l , h r er \ organize 

and analyze real-life data. 

• • • • Before field work and 

sampling begin, students are 
introduced to background material, Six working 
groups are given a major problem and the relevant 
concepts to address it. Mathematics and Science 
classes help prepare students through lessons on 
geography, natural history, and management of the 
aquatic habitats of Vermont with particular atten- 
tion given to the New Haven River. Class time is 
organized for teams to meet, become familiar with 
their tasks, learn to operate their equipment, and 
determine the role of each team member. Teams 
are also given guidelines to include oral, written, 
and graphic elements as they prepare and present 
their findings. 

When students take to the field, volunteers from 
the Vermont Agency of Natural Resources and 



Vermont Natural Resources Council as well as 
private consultants give additional assistance. Team 
1 measures pH, temperature of the air and water, 
dissolved oxygen, and suspended solids. Team 2 
measures the cross section of the river. Team 3 
studies invertebrates. Team 4 studies botany and 
identifies species. Team 5 describes the river 
canopy, trash dispersal, stream bottom and bank 
characteristics. Team 6 measures the stream veloc- 
ity and gradient. Each day :,jout 40 students go to 
two sites to conduct the above activities and then 
report orally on the day's findings and methods 
used. 

Students demonstrate achievement by participat- 
ing in field work, contributing to team presenta- 
tions, and by formulating responses to questions 
from teachers and peers. Perhaps more important, 
the value of the project extends to students in other 
ways. Reluctant learners and those who lack disci- 
pline in the classroom are often seen literally up to 
their knees in the project. Students are made aware 
of the opportunities for learning in their own back- 
yards. And they are absorbed in periods of com- 
plete concentration as they hunt for new aquatic 
^sects or measure the stream cross section. Stu- 
dents develop a proprietary interest in the river. 
Their group presentations indicate obvious pride in 
their achievement and their confidence in the body 
of knowledge they have generated. 

Over and over students ask "Can we do this for 
the rest of the year?" Moreover, the aesthetic value 
of the river is often mentioned in their writings. 
Baldwin Creek "was truly breathtaking," "the water 
seemed to just tumble over the rocks to a silent 
symphony" writes one student, "It would be a 
wonderful place to just lay around and watch the 
day go by" writes another. Many students make 
recommendations for further studies in the field as 
well as class activities to precede or follow field 
work. 

Significantly, the benefits of the project extend 
to faculty too, who are creatively challenged to 
explore new approaches to teaching and learning, 
Teachers ?\re brought into close association with 
community professionals and they gain practical 
first-hand experience along with their students. 
Teachers communicate with other faculty members 
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to gain a better perspective on educational practices 
within the system. 

The whole school benefits because the project 
infuses an air of excitement and anticipation. Stu- 
dents and teachers from other classes drop by to 
see what is going on, The daily routine is changed 
and people look forward to doing something "dif- 
ferent. " 

Beyond these spheres, the community gains too. 
For example, data gathered through a river use 
survey is conveyed to Bristol town officials prior to 
a hearing on the proposed sewage treatment facility 
being planned for the village. Included in the sur- 
vey are public perceptions of the river's quality, its 
recreational use, and opinions on its management. 



Experiences in gathering, organizing, and ana- 
lyzing information are important lessons for the 
real world. But the most important lesson of hands- 
on, inquiry-based learning is that students are 
stimulated, excited, and riveted by their own dis- 
coveries. These important learnings are recognized 
in Bristol where community volunteers, business 
people, state officials and educators are successfully 
managing the New Haven River project as an en- 
gaging hands-on science and mathematics project. 

Shelly Snyder 
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Shelly Snyder and 
Bill Con ley discuss 
inquiiy-based 
learning and 
peifonnance-based 
assessments at 
the Isad Isamer 
conference* 
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G RE AT P E R F ORMA N C E S 



Bringing Choice, Challenge, and 
Change to the Senior Year 



The 1992 Senior Class at Cabol School chose the ninth 
and smallest letter oj the Greek alphabet, IOTA, to designate 
their new senior year experience: Individual Opportunities 
to Achieve. 



E 



mily has been interested in criminal 
justice for as long as she can remember. 
To understand our current system better, 
she researches its history in the United States and 
then arranges a series of meetings with lawyers, 
judges, prison wardens, and probation officers. A 
nearby correctional center becomes the setting for 
an internship Emily sets up for herself. Through 
her experience there, she concludes that most pris- 
oners would not be incarcerated if 
• ••••• as children they had enjoyed at 

, . least one appropriate role model 

We believe it is essential aclively lnvo i vc d in their 

for Students to Work with day-to-day lives. On a trip to New 

York City sne contacts Big Broth- 

a mentor of their own ers/Big Sisters of America t0 flnd 

choosing, to define their out what is involved in establish- 
ing a local chapter. After return- 
OWH areas Of interest, ing t0 Vermont, Emily recruits 

and to become responsible friends and neighbors to help 
, with her cause. Soon she is 

for their own projects spending free afternoons and 
and experiences. weekends with a needy child in 

town, her new "little sister 1 . 
Proud of ner ability to affect posi- 
tive change in the world Emily 
makes public the results of a year's work. 

Who is Emily, anyway? A psychology major? A 
candidate for a Masters in Social Work? A retiree 
seeking meaningful volunteer work? Actually, 
Emily is a model of a typical high school senior in 
the redesigned final year at Cabot School Our new 
approach is titled the IOTA program, which stands 
for Individual Opportunities To Achieve. 

Why a new approach? At Cabot we have come 
to believe that after twelve years in the same gen- 
eral mold, seniors l ed a major change in environ- 
ment, requirements, and resources. Both intellectu- 
ally and emotionally, they are ready to pursue new 
challenges. Too often the senior year is seen as a 
time to coast, to take an easy course load, or to 
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become content with simply being bored. We plan 
to rid our school of the senior-itis virus, and IOTA 
is our antidote. 

This summer a group of professionals from the 
School worked with incoming seniors and their 
parents to determine what the IOTA design would 
include. By the end of August, we felt confident 
that we had a strong framework for September, one 
that would afford seniors choice, challenge, and 
change. In the morning seniors will attend core 
academic classes. The afternoon will be reserved for 
IOTA activities, the first of which is a required 
course called Senior Synthesis. Tailored to me*t the 
needs of individual students, this class will empha- 
size critical thinking, problem solving, and life 
skills as seniors attempt to identify more clearly 
who they are and who they want to become. The 
remainder of the afternoon will be scheduled by th. 
students themselves, keeping in mind the many 
objectives of IOTA. Community service require- 
ments, obligations to shadow workers and profes- 
sionals, and a substantial internship must all be 
completed, along with the research and writing of a 
major thesis and the development of a directly 
related experimental project. 

IOTA will clearly involve many other elements; 
skills in oral and written communication, time 
management and strategic planning will be essen- 
tial. Also included are activities to promote arts 
appreciation, peer teaching, and understanding of 
diverse cultures as students work to arrange and 
experience a cultural exchange with an urban 
school. 

The most significant aspect of the IOTA pro- 
gram is the individualization involved. We aim to 
encourage seniors to become more independent 
and to accept and embrace ultimate accountability 
for the success of their own learning. 

We can hardly wait to begin. We are looking 
forward to making Emily s experience the norm for 
all students. And we hope that Individual Oppor- 
tunities to Achieve will not only become a culmi- 
nating celebration of students 1 high school careers, 
but that it will also facilitate their passage to new 
and more independent lives. 

Julia Hcwctt & David Book 
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Update on Restructuring 




TT\ estructuring at Otter Valley has merci- 
fully reached - stage where people can roll 
V up their sleeves and do some concrete 
work. After a year of sometimes tedious and occa- 
sionally rancorous debate the mission statement has 
been translated into a list of definite goals. A five 
year plan for restructuring has been developed un- 
der the leadership of the steering committee and 
target projects have been set for each of the four 
goals. 

The leadership of the school still lies in the ca- 
pable hands of the troika. Having three teachers fill 
in for the traditional principal has been approved 
for at least one more year. At this point the same 
three faculty members will serve as administrators. 
There has been talk of setting up the positions on a 
rotating basis so that the classroom experience never 
becomes too distant a memory. 

The year was punctuated by one disaster. A one 
week thematic unit had been planned for the spring. 
This was to be a practice exercise in school-wide 
planning, cross curricula and across grade level 
activities. As we proceeded to select a topic it turned 
out that, through an unforeseen design flaw, a mi- 
nority of the school members selected the main 
theme. This ied to a particularly acrimonious debate 
on how to remedy the situation and eventually the 
project was dropped. 

As restructuring begins to take a recognizable 
form it is starting to resemble a trident. The three 
prongs are represented by heterogeneous grouping, 
interdisciplinary activities and schedule modifica- 
tions that will allow for the first two to occur. 

This summer 15 teachers participated in a course 
taught by Roger Genest of Pioneer Valley Regional 
High School on effective ways of teaching in the 
heterogeneous classroom. During this class teachers 
were to develop six to eight weeks of plans for the 
coming year. 

The eighth grade has been heterogeneously 
grouped and two teams of eighth grade teachers 
have been organized and given common planning 
times to provide the same type of family structure 
that has been so successful with the seventh grade 
for years. The teams will focus on individual stu- 
dents' needs and abilities. A pilot team (or teams) 
for grades nine and ten is in the works for next year. 



Interdisciplinary work got a lot of attention this 
summer as well. Thirty-two teachers, about 50 per- 
cent of the staff, are engaged in developing interdis- 
ciplinary projects. These projects were funded by 
grants and are in keeping with our philosophy that 
time and money must be made available if the pro- 
posed revisions are to become realized. Some 
projects are designed to work across grade levels as 
well as across content areas and all departments are 
involved, including the industrial arts. In addition, 
the Science department is working to 
develop a spiral curriculum of its • 1 

own. This is an attempt to break 
down the artificially imposed bound- 
aries between the individual sciences 
that developed from the traditional 
layered approach. One teacher and 
one guidance counselor served as 
Lead Learners at the Governor's 
Institutes in 1991. They participated 
in a variety of experiments and expe- 
riences involving more diagnostic 
and humane methods for evaluating 
student progress and program effec- 
tiveness. 

A second School Development Institute was held 
with the dual focus of community outreach and 
action research. The goal was to provide a continu- 
ing evaluation process for restructuring and to en- 
sure that the entire community continued to be 
involved in the process. Several community forums 
have been held and were well received. The action 
research is to provide documentation that the 
changes are effective. To the extent that they are, it is 
hoped that more schools will follow in the restruc- 
turing process and we will have data that they can 
use as guidelines. 

The structure of the steering committee has been 
formalized and now includes rotating members. The 
board is faculty-based and has the unenvied task of 
coordinating the octopus of arms that comprise the 
restructuring effort. 

It has been a busy year and there is a sense of 
anticipation as the hard work takes effect and our 
school begins to assume a new and healthier look. 



Restructuring is starting 

to resemble a trident- 
heterogeneous grouping, 
interdisciplinary activities 
and schedule modifica- 
tions that will allow for 
the first two to occur. 



• • • 0 • • 



Bruce Douglas 
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Rest) 

in the Cabot Middle School 



Team teaching and coordination, heterogeneous and mi \tiage 
grouping, peer tutoring, student-centered activities, coopera- 
tive learning strategies, interdisciplinary thematic units, at- 
tention to multiple intelligences, and diverse learning styles 
have become, in varying degrees, regular occurrences in the 
Cabot Middle School. But the /ull impact oj integrating the 
'Learning Center Team' has yet to he jell 

TT~^\ or a truly integrative education for middle 
Ay level students, it is imperative that students 
JL with special needs have full access to the 
regular, mainstream activities and environment. In 
addition, it is a well-known fact that all children 
between the ages of ten and fourteen, typically de- 
senbed as "inherently, developmental^ at-risk", 

have special physical, intellec- 
• • • • tual, emotional, and social 

needs during this period 
significant developmental 
change. The Cabot Middle 
School plans to help these 
youngsters thrive during their 
transition through early ado- 
lescence by extending the 
schools Learning Center 
Team s services to conform 
naturally and meaningfully 
v ithin the context of the 
# # # # whole Middle School program. 

Until the end of the 
1990-1991 school year at the Cabot Middle School, 
two primary teams formed the program: the Core 
Learning Team and the Arts Team. During the year 
the new Learning Center Team, formed from special 
services staff , continued to provide services distinctly 
"as needed" on an individual case basis. Although 
the Centers staff broadened its classroom, by team- 
ing with teachers on unit projects, and by team 
teaching a Mathematics class, and although these 
innovations made the Learning Center teachers more 
visible and available to more students than in previ- 
ous years, the full thrust of this team's integration 
has not yet been felt. A new plan for improvement 
of Middle School special services begins to address 
the issue. 



The special services 
improvement plan 
calls for the Learning 
Center Team to begin to 
off er a study skills 
course to all middle 
level students. 



Goals and Objectives 

For the past two years, as a part of our restruc- 
turing initiative, our Middle School developed a 
study skiTs program for the purpose of supporting 
students' a-ademic studies. The special services 
improvement plan calls for the Learning Center 
Team to be^in to offer a study skills course to all 
middle level students. By doing so, "special" study 
halls, which historically served only a select num- 
ber of Special Education or Chapter One-eligible 
students, can be eliminated, even as improved 
support services for all students are provided. 

The Study Skills class will serve as a manager of 
school affairs by assisting students in their ability to 
express, discuss, and coordinate the various factors 
and situations influencing and comprising their 
lives. The course will teach basic study skills and 
reinforce higher order learning skills to help stu- 
dents achieve success in other classes, as well as 
foster their desire to learn both in and out of 
school. It will prepare them for future learning 
experiences. Students will be given time and op- 
portunities to explore new ideas by applying their 
knowledge and skills to solve problems, to develop 
conscious control of their thinking and action, and 
to take responsibility for their own learning. Study 
Skills class will become the students' link between 
the development of self-concept and academic 
performance by helping them learn how to learn. 

The Study Skills 
program goals are: 

• To meet the need of Cabot's diverse student 
population so that each student will achieve 
success in the regular classroom by helping 
every student utilize his or her strengths to 
cultivate skills in areas of weakness and develop 
a positive self-concept. 

• To support the psychological and academic 
growth of Cabot's young adolescents by provid- 
ing opportunities for students to share and syn- 
thesize what they are learning and how they are 
feeling. 

• To ensure that every student becomes an inde- 
pendent, lifelong learner by helping each one 
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achieve a repertoire of learning strategies, com- 
munication skills, and organizational 
competencies. 

Collaboration 

The Learning Center Team will become an inte- 
gral part of the Middle School program by working 
in concert with the Core Learning and Arts Teams, 
Program decisions will continue to be made with 
parental input, and parent discussion groups will 
be ongoing in order co communicate information 
about the curriculum, homework, and the social 
and developmental needs of students. Furthermore, 
the Study Skills classes will be team taught by the 
Learning Center staff, to facilitate cooperative learn- 
ing groups and peer tutoring activities, to interact 
personally in one-to-one settings with students, and 
to involve students in technology education. 

We plan to collaborate with students within a 
learning environment that is supportive of their 
developmental needs, and consequently expect to 
face unforeseen learning circumstances and prob- 
lems, a risk we are motivated to take. With the 
active interest and supervision of our principal, 
assistance provided by our guidance counselor, and 
weekly middle level team meetings, we expect to 
engage in a continual process of modifying and 
adjusting lesson plans. We feel confident that new 
collaboration among the Core Learning, Arts, and 
Learning Center Teams will result in a program that 
is responsive to students and contributes to their 
success. 



cial Education and Chapter One students are being 
delivered and how their individual program objec- 
tives are being met in the regular education envi- 
ronment. The Coordinator will advise us and be 
able to offer suggestions in that regard, and will be 
a consistent resource for the Learning Center Team, 

Assessment 

We plan to perform the following assessments to 
evaluate the improvement plan; 

• Individual pre/post videotaped interviews with 
students reflecting their attitudes and intellectual 
growth. 

• Quarterly surveys of parents 1 reactions and re- 
sponses to the impact or benefits of the Study 
Skills course. 

• Faculty and administrative feedback, ongoing 
throughout the year. 

• Midterm and quarterly report card grades, 

• Measurement of gains and objectives mastered 
according to the individual plans of special 
needs students. 

Carlenc Bellamy 



Implementation 

The Study Skills course will take place during 
the fifth period every day, and will accommodate 
all seventh and eighth grade students on an alter- 
nating schedule. The subject of each lesson will be 
directly correlated to their content area studies, and 
teacher teams will meet regularly, possibly daily, to 
ensure relevance of skills and academic congru- 
ence. 

An outline of the course curriculum will be 
presented to the Coordinator of Special Services. 
We will have to demonstrate how services for Spe- 
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Leaders All: 

Champlain Valley Sets No Limits on Numbers 



"One leader is not 
going to change our 

school " principal 
Gardener was quoted 
assaying. "You need 

the cooperation of 
many people. " 



m r\ ecently, the editorial page of the Burlington 
Free Press ran an article on the subject of 
JL V leading for change that featured our 
school's principal, Val Gardner, and several of our 
teaching colleagues. 

The article defines leadership as "the ability to 
envision high goals and inspire people to strive 
toward them," A noteworthy thing about this defi- 
nition b ha. does not limit the number of leader- 
ship roles available. 

"One leader is not going to 
* # # change our school," principal Gar- 

ner was quoted as saying. "You 
need the cooperation of many 
people. The hard part is figuring 
out the rate of change, so that you 
don't panic people but engage 
them." 

Fundamental school change is a 
powerful topic that reaches outside 
the traditional establishment. If 
schools are going to change dra- 
matically from the ones most 
• • Americans know, the public wants 

some input. Teachers have a pow- 
erful interest, too. This means that educational 
leadership cannot follow an old "boss-management" 
system. 

We realize that change is not happening quickly 
in our school district, but it is happening well. A 
powerful consensus is taking shape, largely because 
every effort has been made to include all segments 
of the school in the process. The first step was 
defining rhe school's mission. lu »3?7, a nlb'HV, 
tive group of faculty, administrators, and students, 
with the support of the school board, was invited 
to write a mission statement. Ar;iculating a basic 
agreement shared by all members of the school 
community was considered essential. Since then, 
through the development of two important docu- 
ments, Essentia! Behaviors jor Learners and Webs oj 
Knowledge, we have focused on defining what es- 
sential skills und knowledge all students need. 

A coordinating grw'.p known as the Futures 
Committee was established to explore change, 
using these resources as a foundation. These dedi- 
cated teachers and administrators meet monthly or 



bimonthly to discuss changes and new programs. 

Recently our principal raised the anle by declar- 
ing that the groundwork is'laid, the time to change 
is now. The Futures Committee prepared a "Call to 
Action" for proposals for a new freshman program 
and all faculty members were invited to submit 
their plans. 

Numerous proposals were submitted and dis- 
cussed in a meeting attended by two-thirds of our 
faculty. The five-hour gathering was said by many 
to have been one of the most positive and thought 
provoking events ever held by our disparate faculty 
and administration. Now, for once, there is enthu- 
siasm for scheduling new meetings because there is 
a feeling of movement. 

Many restructuring programs h.ive been estab- 
lished more quickly, sometimes overnight, by ex- 
ecutive fiat. Ours has been years in development 
and is not yet a reality. However, attention to 
groundwork, detail, and involvement has given 
confidence and direction. A concept of shared 
leadership has resulted in active, dynamic involve- 
ment by a majority of our school community. 

Glenn Fay, Jr. & Ken Martin 

Reprinted with permission from the authors and 
The Regional Laboratory in Andover, Massachusetts. 



Essential Learning Behaviors 

Effective learners: 

• uiink creatively and critically 

• communicate 

• cooperate with others 

• function independently 

• take risks to succeed 

• exhibit self-confidence 

• create options and make choices 

From Essential Behaviors /or Learners document 
produced by Chittenden South Supervisory District 
1989 
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ABOUT THE LEAD LEARNERS 
AND AUTHORS 



A Ken Bcrgsirom is an adjunct faculty of Education at Saint Michael's College and a doctoral 

© student at the University of Vermont. He helped develop the. Standards Board for Professional 

Educators during its first two years of operation. 

r .vid lk,ol< teachers Social Studies to students in grades 9-12 at Cabot School and attended 
ae 1990 Institute on International Affairs as a Lead Learner. 

I'ctcr Carini teaches Science at Rutland and attended the Science Institute. 

Rill ( unk-v teaches multicultural awareness and training courses at the School for International 
Training in Brattleboro. He is a planning consultant and staff member of the Lead Learner and 
First Network projects. 

Maureen CunninRhain is a guidance counselor for grades 9-12 at Otter Valley Union High 
School in Brandon. She attended the Arts Institute. 

Kenneth Oelorge teaches a 9th grade course in Comparative Cultures and 1 1th grade and 
Honors level U S History courses at C .amplain Vallev Union High School in Hinesburg. He 
also served on the school's mission statement comm.. He attended the International Affairs 
Institute. 

Hrut e Douglas who attended the Science Institute, teaches lab Biology for combined 9th and 
10th grades, and non-lab courses in Biology and Physical Science at Otter Valley Union High 
School in Brandon. He also serves as chairman of the district Science curriculum committee and 
on the committee for interdisciplinary studies at Otter Valley. 



Glenn Fay.Jr 



teaches Science at Champhin Valley Union High School. 



David Gibson is the Executive Director of the Governor's Institutes of Vermont and a consult- 
ant to education working on professional development systems in Vermont. He lives and works 
in Stowe, where ' e plans and manages the three student Institutes in Arts, Science, Interna- 
tional Affairs, an I the Lead Learner program. He also codirects the First Network. 

Steven Gross is Chief of Curriculum and Instruction for the Vermont Department of Education 
and Director of The China Project at the University of Vermont. He is guiding the state's work 
on The Common Core, among other projects. 

Patty llea«h..r-l ea teaches grades 9-12 Mathematics at Champlain Valley Union High School in 
Hinesburg. She was a Lead Learner in the first year of the program in 1990. 

julis, Hewitt teaches courses in English for grades 10-12 and recently designed, with three 
other educators whose specialties are in Social Studies, Art, and Music, a 9th grade Humanities 
course at Cabot School in Cabot. She attended the Arts Institute. 
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Gcof Hewitt serves as the Writing and Secondary English Consultant to the Vermont Depart- 
ment of Education. He is a planning consultant and staff member of the Lead Learner Program 
and a resident writer at the Arts Institute. 

Susan Kimtz is Director of the Graduate School of Education at Saint Michael's College in 
Colchester and serves as the Chair of the Standards Board for Professional Educators. 

Elizabeth Lasser is an organizational consultant and staff assistant to the Governor's Institutes 
of Vermont who lives anc ; works in Stowe. 

Thomas Leannouth teaches Geography, and Study and Social Skills courses to 7th and 8th 
grade students at Mount Abraham Union High School in Bristol where he is also helping create 
a multiteam, integrated-study Middle School. He attended the International Affairs Institute. 

Jim Lombardo is Superintendent of Schools for the Addison Northeast Supervisory Union in 
Bristol, and is a project codirector of the First Network. 

David Marshak is the Curriculum Coordinator for the Addison Northeast Supervisory Union in 
Bristol, and is a project codirector of the First Network. 

Ken Martin teaches Biology and Environmental Science at Cham plain Valley Union High 
School in Hinesburg where he has also served on the Future and Inservice Groups, and 
founded the schools Art Club. He attended the Science Institute in 1990 and this year attended 
the Arts Institute. 

Helen Morrison joined the staff of the Lead Learner program this year after her 1990 Science 
Institute participation. She brought to the staff the perspective of a teacher who had imple- 
mented ideas - The Nichols Pond Project - based on her first year's experience. She attended 
the Science Institute again in 1991. 

Margaret Snelgrove is an Enrichment Project Coordinator and Language Arts teacher in grades 
9 and 10 at Mount Abraham Union High School. She also represents the school on the district 
assessment committee. She attended the International Affairs Institute. 

Shelly Snyder teaches 7th grade Mathematics at Mr. Abraham Union High School, where she 
also runs the New Haven River Project. She attended the Science Institute. 

Carol Sweeney teaches a range of Economics, Accounting, Word Processing, and Computer 
Applications to students in grades M2 at the Cabot School in Cabot. She attended the 
pre-lnstitute conference on Performance-Based Learning at Johnson State College. 

Richard TuliV ^ngas directs the Challenge Grant School project of the Vermont Department of 
Education. 
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